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INTRODUCTION 

The  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Information  Project  is  a  program  that  attempts 
to  integrate  the  interests  of  community  physicians*  medical  school  faculty 
and  health  policy  makers.    The  COOP  Project  started  in  1977  with  14  prac- 
tices and  has  grown  to  include  almost  50  practices  in  northern  New  England. 
The  organization  is  working  in  five  areas  —  computerized  medical  informa- 
tion systems,  practice  management,  quality  assurance,  cost-effectiveness, 
and  education.    A  major  objective  is  for  the  COOP  to  become  self-sufficient 
by  the  time  start-up  funds  end. 

A  few  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  past  year  are; 

•  Selection  of  a  new  computerized  data  system  for  small 
primary  care  practices  —  the  MOMS/Altos  medical  infor- 
mation system. 

•  Development  of  a  system  of  management  audits  to  improve 
practice  efficiency. 

t  Revisions  of  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and  year-end 
feedback  reports. 

•  Completion  of  a  research  project  on  patient  functional 
health  status  and  initiation  of  prospective  studies  on 
fatigue  and  smoking. 

•  Improvement  and  expansion  of  the  cost-consciousness 
education  program  for  medical  students. 

•  Publication  of  several  papers  on  the  COOP  Project  in 
journals  (Exhibit  1 ) 

•  Presentations  on  work  done  by  the  COOP  at  major  national 
meetings  such  as  Symposium  on  Computer  Applications  in 
Medicine,  North  American  Primary  Care  Research  Group, 
and  Conference  on  Research  in  Medical  Care. 
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The  major  problem  encountered  this  past  year  was  the  unexpected  loss  of 

federal  funds  that  had  been  awarded  to  assist  in  starting  the  COOP 

Project.    This  cutback  required  us  to  reduce  the  organization's  scope  of 

work  and  staff.    The  major  changes  brought  about  by  the  loss  of  funds, 
in  excess  of  $110,000,  are  summarized  below: 

Medical  Information  System:  As  of  January  1,  1982,  practices 
had  two  options  with  respect  to  submission  of  encounter  data: 

•  Use  Microcomputer  System:    COOP  practices  can  use 
their  own  computer  to  enter  encounter  data  (and  per- 
form other  tasks  such  as  billing  and  A/R,  general 
ledger,  patient  callbacks,  etc.).    The  practice  is 
responsible  for  purchasing  the  hardware.    COOP  funds 
will  be  used  to  provide  needed  software  for  each 
system  and  to  produce  feedback  reports  and  special 
cross  practice  analyses. 

•  Use  Manual  System:    COOP  practices  can  continue  using 
the  manual  batch-and-mail  approach  to  submit  encounter 
data.    The  practices  are  responsible  for  purchasing 
this  service  from  the  COOP  at  a  charge  of  33<£  per 
encounter  form. 

The  changes  in  the  MIS  system  were  made  to:    (1)  shift  the  costs 
of  encounter  form  data  entry  from  COOP  grant  support  to  practice 
self-payment;  and  (2)  stimulate  quicker  development  of  a  more 
powerful  and  cost-effective  microcomputer-based,  distributed  data 
system. 

Practice  Management:    Beginning  January  1,  1982,  the  COOP  began 
scheduling  management  audits  to  provide  structured,  systematic 
consultation.    All  management  assistance  beyond  this  base  amount 
will  be  performed  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  at  a  cost  of  $60 
per  visit  payable  by  the  practice. 

The  changes  in  Practice  Management  were  intended  to:    (1)  ensure 
that  all  practices  receive  systematic  assistance;  and  (2)  prepare 
the  way  for  making  management  services  self-supporting  in  future. 

Quality  Assurance:    Effective  January  1,  1982,  the  Quality 
Assurance  Coordinator  and  Research  Assistant  positions  were  elimi- 
nated.   Practices  may  continue  to  request  assistance  from  the 
Project  Director  or  Clinical  Cost-Effectiveness  Research 
Coordinator  to  design  quality  assurance  projects  and  analyze  the 
resultant  data.    Practices,  however,  will  provide  the  manpower 
to  gather  data  for  quality  assurance  projects. 

The  intent  was  to  continue  facilitating  quality  assurance  acti- 
vities in  motivated  practices  using  remaining  personnel,  but 
reduce  COOP  costs  by  eliminating  two  positions.    It  was  hoped 
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that  support  could  be  obtained  to  revise  and  significantly 
improve  our  work  in  this  important  area  through  a  new  grant 
submitted  jointly  by  St.  Louis  Park  Medical  Center  and  Dartmouth 
Medical  School. 

Education:    The  Coordinator  for  Continuing  Medical  Education 
position  was  eliminated  on  December  1,  1981.    The  Continuing 
Medical  Education  Committee  determined  that  this  was  not  an 
area  where  the  COOP  needed  to  promote  independent  activity. 
Rather,  it  was  judged  preferable  to  integrate  the  education 
function  into  other  areas  (e.g.,  practice  management,  quality 
assurance,  research,  and  medical  information  system).  The 
Coordinator  for  Medical  Student  and  Resident  Education  con- 
tinued through  June,  1982  in  order  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  revise  and  conduct  a  second  wave  of  cost-awareness  educa- 
tion activities. 

Clinical  Cost-Effectiveness  Research:    There  was  no  change  in 
research  plans.    Clinical  cost-effectiveness  studies  on  patient 
functional  health  status,  impact  of  practice-based  smoking  ces- 
sation programs,  and  patients  with  a  chief  complaint  of  fatigue 
are  all  in  various  stages  of  progress. 


The  next  section  provides  more  detailed  information  about  progress  made 
and  problems  encountered  during  the  past  year. 

Main  initiatives  for  the  next  year  will  be  to: 

•  develop  and  expand  the  new  computerized,  office- 
based  data  system; 

•  achieve  concensus  on  a  research  mission  for  the 
years  ahead;  and 

•  plan  further  the  best  strategy  for  becoming  self- 
sufficient. 
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II.    PROGRESS  TOWARDS  MEETING  OBJECTIVES 

The  progress  report  is  divided  into  five  functional  areas  --  medical  infor- 
mation system,  practice  management,  quality  assurance,  cost-effectiveness 
research,  and  education. 

A.    Medical  Information  System: 

1 .  Background: 

The  central  element  in  achieving  the  goals  and  objectives  of 
the  COOP  Project  is  the  Medical  Information  System  (MIS)  and 
Cross  Practice  Data  Base.    The  MIS  is  a  permanent  feature  of 
each  of  the  practices  in  the  COOP  Project.    The  MIS  is  not 
an  add-on  data  collection  effort.    It  is  constructed  as  an 
integral  part  of  each  practice's  patient  encounter,  billing, 
accounts  receivable,  and  general  ledger  system.    The  MIS  is 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  each  practice  yet  contains  a 
basic  minimum  data  set  which  is  common  to  all  practices. 
This  design  allows  for  flexibility  within  the  practices  and 
yet  is  cost-effective  for  the  network  as  a  whole.    The  data 
set  includes:    patient  identifier  (Hogben  Code:  first  four 
letters  of  last  name,  first  initial,  birthdate,  and  sex), 
zip  code,  all  diagnoses,  all  procedures,  all  charges  by  pro- 
cedure, provider  identifier,  and  visit  disposition.  This 
minimum  data  set  has  been  collected  on  all  patient  visits 
for  all  participating  practices  over  the  last  tv/o  years. 

Initially,  the  collection  of  the  minimum  data  set  was  designed 
in  such  a  way  that  the  data  would  be  entered  into  a  computer 
located  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School.    This  is  called  the  batch- 
and-mail  system.    Encounter  forms  are    completed  for  the  patient 
visit  at  the  practice,  batched  with  control  totals,  and  for- 
warded to  Dartmouth  for  entry  into  the  computer.    This  process 
was  designed  as  the  first  phase  of  Medical  Information  System 
development.    It  was  implemented  to  begin  building  the  data 
base  as  quickly  as  possible  and  with  little  interruption  or  nor- 
mal procedures  in  the  practice.    The  second  phase  was  to  design 
a  mini-computer  office-based  computer  system.    When  fully 
designed,  this  office  based  computer  system  will  be  designed 
to  achieve  all  of  the  necessary  accounting  functions  for  the 
practices  as  well  as  to  provide  the  COOP  with  its  minimum  data 
set.    This  will  be  stored  in  the  Cross  Practice  Data  Base. 

2.  Progress  and  Problems: 

The  batch-and-mai 1  system  has  been  in  place  for  the  last  two 
years.    During  the  past  year,  efforts  have  been  directed  at 
refining  the  practice  feedback  reports.    The  monthly  reports 
and  quarterly  reports  were  redesigned  to  compare  current  month 
or  current  quarter  data  to  the  same  period  in  the  prior  year. 
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In  addition,  the  format  of  the  reports  were  changed  to  be 
more  readable.  Exhibits  2  and  3  present  the  redesigned 
monthly  and  quarterly  reports.    Exhibit  4  is  a  sample  of  the 
annual  report  for  the  calendar  year  1981.    Practices  have 
indicated  unanimously  that  they  find  the  annual  report  very 
beneficial  and  have  used  it  to  assess  the  status  of  their 
practice. 

One  of  the  services  that  the  COOP  provides  its  participating 
practices  is  the  ability  to  respond  to  specific  data  requests. 
During  the  past  year,  there  were  26  requests  for  special  data 
reports  which  included  47  health  centers.    This  is  similar  to 
the  prior  year  which  totalled  25  requests  involving  45  health 
centers.    Exhibit  5  presents  a  sample  of  a  typical  request 
and  the  report  which  resulted  from  that  request.  During 
1981-82,  considerable  effort  was  directed  at  defining  the 
objectives  of  the  practice-based  mini -computer  system  and 
determining  the  hardware  configuration  and  software  systems 
that  would  meet  these  objectives.    This  effort  was  accelerated 
by  the  loss  of  federal  funding.    The  impact  of  the  loss  of 
funding  was  to  transfer  the  cost  of  the  batch-and-mail  system 
to  the  practices.    Thus,  it  became  imperative  for  the  COOP  to 
find  an  efficient  and  cost-effective  office-based  computer 
system  that  would  allow  the  practices  to  continue  to  build 
the  Cross  Practice  Data  Base  and  not  impose  a  financial  burden 
on  the  practice.    The  cost  to  the  practices  to  maintain  the 
batch-and-mail  system  was  approximately  38<fc  per  encounter  form. 

In  our  efforts  to  determine  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
hardware/software  systems  available,  the  COOP  completed  a  two- 
year  evaluation  of  the  experiment  with  the  Datamedic  System. 
The  Datamedic  system  is  a  practice-based  micro-computer  that 
is  linked  by  telephone  lines  to  a  central  computer  located  in 
Long  Island,  New  York.    The  microprocessor  captures  transaction 
data  and  maintains  patient  balances.    Each  night,  the  daily 
transactions  are  forwarded  to  Long  Island  where  they  are 
stored  until  month  end  processing  takes  place.    The  central 
facility  produces  management  reports,  as  well  as  patient 
billing  statements  and  accounts  receivable  data.    The  results 
of  the  two-year  evaluation  are  presented  in  Exhibit  6.  In 
summary,  the  evaluation  concludes  that  there  was  no  real  dol- 
lar savings  in  the  Datamedic  approach.    There  was,  however, 
increased  staff  satisfaction  with  the  system.    One  tangible 
benefit  of  the  Datamedic  system  was  the  ability  of  practices 
to  spend  more  time  on  delinquent  accounts.    In  addition,  the 
Datamedic  system  allowed  practices  to  increase  their  capacity 
for  work.    Two  practices  were  able  to  increase  their  patient 
volumes  by  adding  new  provider  while  not  increasing  billing 
staff.    However,  the  Datamedic  system  was  highly  structured 
and  inflexible.    This  was  considered  a  drawback  by  the  physi- 
cians in  these  practices.    It  was  our  conclusion  that  a 
microcomputer  tied  to  a  central  computer  was  not  the  most 
cost-effective  way  to  proceed  with  computerization  within  small 
practices.    Our  efforts,  therefore,  were  directed  at  finding 
true  stand-alone  mini-computers  which  would  be  office-based. 
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Exhibit  7  presents  the  objectives  for  the  office-based  micro- 
or  mini -computer  system.    Exhibit  8  is  a  summary  of  the  soft- 
ware packages  that  were  evaluated  by  the  COOP  in  our  search 
to  find  a  software  system  to  be  used  by  the  practices. 
Exhibit  9  presents  the  results  of  our  evaluation.    Our  initial 
recommendation  was  a  software  package  produced  by  Professional 
Business  Systems  in  San  Francisco,  California,  called  "Softcare" 
which  was  running  on  an  Apple  II  computer.    However,  due  to 
problems  encountered  with  the  software,  this  selection  had  to 
be  negated  and  our  final  selection  was  the  Medical  Office 
Management  System  (MOMS)  produced  by  Health  Data  Products, 
Incorporated  of  California  which  runs  on  an  Altos  computer. 
Exhibit  10  contains  a  brief  description  of  the  MOMS/Altos 
system. 

The  initial  selection  of  the  Apple/Softcare  System  received  a 
favorable  response  by  the  COOP  practices.    Five  practices  were 
selected  to  be  test  sites  for  implementation  of  the  Apple/ 
Softcare  System.    Apple  computers  were  purchased  and  placed  in 
the  practices  and  the  software  was  ordered  from  Softcare.  As 
an  interim  measure,  between  ordering  the  Softcare  System  and 
its  implementation,  a  program  was  developed  to  allow  the  Apple 
practices  to  collect  encounter  data  which  would  be  forwarded 
to  the  COOP  for  processing  and  entry  in  the  Cross-Practice 
Data  Base.    During  this  interim  period,  the  Softcare  System  was 
withdrawn  from  the  marketplace  by  its  developer.    The  developer 
indicated  that  it  would  no  longer  support  the  Softcare  System 
in  an  Apple  environment.    As  a  result  of  this  action,  the  COOP 
again  had  to  review  its  evaluation  of  existing  software  systems. 
After  review  of  the  results  of  the  software  evaluation,  we 
selected  the  Medical  Office  Management  System  package.    A  trip 
was  made  to  California  to  view  the  MOMS  System  in  a  practice 
environment,  and  a  favorable  decision  was  reached.    Altos  com- 
puters were  ordered  for  three  of  the  five  Apple  practices. 
(The  COOP  agreed  to  buy  back  the  Apple  computers  from  the  prac- 
tices at  no  cost  to  the  practice.    In  turn,  these  Apple 
computers  were  sold  to  individuals  in  the  private  marketplace.) 
The  MOMS  System  was  modified  slightly  to  meet  COOP  specifications 
and  was  implemented  on  September  1,  1982.    It  is  anticipated  that 
the  Datamedic  practices  will  convert  to  the  MOMS/Altos  system 
during  calendar  year  1983.    After  these  practices  have  been 
operating  for  a  year,  we  will  conduct  another  evaluation  study 
to  compare  the  new  mini -computer  system  with  the  Datamedic 
system. 

3.    Workplan  for  1982-1983: 

During  the  coming  year,  we  will  continue  to  support  the  batch- 
and-mail  system  and  refine,  as  necessary,  the  monthly,  quarterly, 
and  annual  reports.    We  will  continue  to  encourage  and  respond 
to  data  requests  from  COOP  practices. 
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Implementation  of  the  MOMS/ Altos  System  began  in  September 
when  two  practices  went  on-line  with  the  new  system.    A  third 
practice  will  go  on-line  in  October.    Barring  any  difficulties 
with  these  implementations,  further  start-ups  will  begin  in 
January  of  1983.    Considerable  interest  has  been  expressed  by 
practices  associated  with  Medical  Care  Development  in  Augusta, 
Maine  and  practices  associated  with  Kennebec  Valley  Regional 
Health  Association  in  Waterville,  Maine.    It  is  anticipated 
that  two  practices  from  each  of  these  locations  will  begin 
using  the  MOMS/Altos  System  in  the  first  quarter  of  1983. 

The  new  MOMS/Altos  System  will  be  used  at  the  Alice  Peck  Day/ 
Dartmouth  Family  Practice  Center.    The  Family  Practice  Center 
will  open  its  doors  November  1,  1982  and  will  be  the  clinical 
arm  for  the  Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine  of 
Dartmouth  Medical  School.    It  will  serve  as  the  site  for 
Dartmouth's  Family  Practice  Residency  Program,  which  will  have 
its  first  residents  in  1985.    The  system  will  be  used  as  part 
of  the  residents'  education  and  significant  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  clinical  cost-consciousness  and  cost-containment. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  residents'  exposure  to  this  type  of 
office-based  mini -computer  system  will  be  carried  over  into 
the  practices  of  these  residents  when  they  become  independent 
practitioners.    The  COOP  will  continue  in  its  efforts  to  market 
the  Superbill  to  practices  located  throughout  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.    Page  21  presents  a  Gantt  Chart  for  the  tasks  to  take 
place  during  the  upcoming  year. 


B.    Practice  Management  Consulting: 
1 .  Background: 

Practice  management  consultation  is  one  of  the  services  which 
the  COOP  provides  to  its  member  practices.    The  practice  manage- 
ment specialist  assists  the  practices  in  making  use  of  the 
feedback  reports  to  increase  management  efficiency  and  hold  down 
operating  costs.    The  management  consultant  coordinates  cross- 
practice  administrative  studies,  observes  changes  in  practice 
patterns  over  time,  and  provides  ad  hoc  consultation.  The 
activities  in  the  areas  of  practice  management  have  been  divided 
into  two  principle  areas  —  reactive  activities  and  proactive 
activities.    The  central  goal  is  to  assist  practices  in  achieving 
efficient  and  cost-effective  operations  for  the  delivery  of 
health  care.    This  requires  assisting  the  practices  with  both 
organizational  and  operational  processes,  since  both  affect  the 
quality  and  cost  of  care.    The  management  specialist  believes 
the  best  way  to  approach  this  in  an  organized  fashion  is  through 
the  budget  process.    The  budget  process,  if  carried  out  properly, 
calls  for  the  continual  evaluation  of  programs  and  objectives  in 
light  of  actual  performance  versus  projected  performance.  Thus, 
the  proactive  efforts  are  directed  at  assisting  each  practice 
in  developing  a  budget  process  followed  by  periodic  evaluation 
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versus  predicted  operating  results.    The  results  of  this  process 
will  only  become  apparent  after  a  relatively  long  period  of  time. 

2.    Progress  and  Problems: 

Activity  in  1982  can  be  divided  into  three  specific  areas: 
(1)  reactive  consulting,  (2)  proactive  activities,  and  (3)  man- 
agement audit.    Exhibit  11  summarizes  the  requests  for  consulting 
assistance  that  were  received  from  the  practices.    This  represents 
the  reactive  portion  of  the  management  consulting  activity.  The 
19  requests  in  this  past  year  compares  to  16  requests  made  during 
the  prior  year. 

In  the  proactive  area,  our  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the 
revenue  and  expense  reporting  system.    This  system  was  designed 
and  implemented  during  the  1981-82  year,  and  a  number  of  problems 
were  encountered.    The  initial  system,  which  was  described  in 
the  last  annual  report,  proved  to  be  cumbersome  for  the  practices 
and  full  cooperation  was  difficult  to  attain.    A  restructuring 
of  the  system  was  undertaken,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  level  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  practices  but  to  still  develop  a  mean- 
ingful categorization  of  expense  categories. 

The  revised  revenue  and  expense  reporting  system  is  working  much 
better.    Cooperation  among  practices  is  nearly  at  the  100%  level, 
although  the  time  lag  ranges  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Difficulties 
have  been  experienced  in  assessing  computer  programs  to  analyze 
the  revenue  and  expense  data.    It  is  hoped  that  these  problems 
can  be  overcome  by  January,  1983.    The  practices  have  indicated 
a  strong  desire  to  receive  data  on  revenues  and  expenses.  The 
first  cross-practice  report  will  be  mailed  to  the  practices  in 
advance  of  the  Annual  COOP  meeting  scheduled  for  October,  1982. 

The  COOP  decided  that  it  needed  to  develop  a  more  structured 
approach  to  management  consulting.    Accordingly,  the  concept  of 
the  management  audit  was  developed  and  implemented  during  1981- 
1982.    Management  audit  is  defined  as  a  methodical  examina- 
tion of  whether  or  not  management  is  truly  accomplishing  planned 
goals  and  objectives.    There  are  three  basic  objectives  to  the 
management  audit:    (1)  efficiency,  (2)  economy,  and  (3)  effective- 
ness.   Management  audit  criteria  must  be  structured  to  evaluate 
organization  performance  for  efficiency,  plus  compare  management 
accomplishments  with  plans  to  measure  effectiveness,  and  must 
identify  organizational/operational  deficiencies  and  potential 
areas  of  improvement. 

Application  of  these  basic  objectives  can  significantly  aid  the 
practice  in  knowing  where  it  is,  where  it  wants  to  go,  and  how 
it  wants  to  get  there.    The  management  audit  will  become  a  con- 
tinuous function  for  the  COOP.    Each  participating  medical 
practice  will  receive  two  or  three  management  audit  visits  per 
year.    The  initial  visit  was  conducted  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1982,  and  was  used  to  establish  a  baseline  for  subsequent  visits. 
This  visit  was  highly  structured,  but  uncomplicated  and  non- 
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threatening.    The  principle  objectives  of  the  first  visit 
were  to  collect:    (1)  objective  facts  about  the  organization 
of  the  practice;  (2)  objective  data  about  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  practice;  and  (3)  stated  goals  and  objectives 
for  the  practice  by  the  physician  and  his  or  her  key  office 
staff. 

Exhibit  12  was  used  to  collect  data  about  the  structure  of 
the  practice.    This  fact  sheet  will  be  updated  at  each  man- 
agement audit  visit  and  will  serve  as  a  face  sheet  in  the 
practice  management  file  for  each  COOP  practice.    Exhibit  13 
was  used  to  collect  data  concerning  the  financial  condition 
of  each  practice.    This  data  will  be  monitored  quarterly. 
Exhibit  14  was  used  as  a  guideline  for  discussion  about  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  practice.    Following  the  initial 
management  audit,  a  follow-up  visit  was  made  to  discuss  rami- 
fications stemming  from  the  baseline  information  gathered. 
Summary  data  were  collected  and  reported  back  to  the  practices 
in  comparative  form.    The  format  of  these  reports  is  included 
in  Exhibit  15. 

No  major  difficulties  have  been  encountered  to  date  with  the 
management  audit  process.    One  difficulty  is  arising  out  of 
a  lack  of  resources  related  to  the  management  audit  process. 
It  requires  approximately  five  to  six  hours  of  effort  for 
each  management  audit,  exclusive  of  travel.    Given  the  number 
of  practices  in  the  COOP,  there  is  not  enough  resource  time 
to  actually  carry  out  the  three  management  audit  visits  per 
calendar  year.    It  is  apparent  that  this  will  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  two  management  audits  per  year  per  practice. 

3.    Workplan  for  1982-1983: 

During  the  coming  year,  all  three  types  of  management  consult- 
ing will  continue  to  be  carried  out.    The  consultant  will 
respond  to  requests  for  management  assistance  as  time  and 
resources  allow.    In  the  proactive  area,  we  will  continue  to 
stress  the  importance  of  the  revenue  and  expense  system.  We 
hope  to  have  all  problems  resolved  by  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  of  1982.    Management  audits  will  continue.    It  is  anti- 
cipated that  as  the  process  proceeds,  the  practices  will 
realize  many  benefits  from  management  audit.    The  Gantt  Chart 
on  page  22  contains  the  activities  and  timetables  for  manage- 
ment consulting  planned  for  next  year. 


C.    Quality  Assurance 
1 o  Background: 

The  COOP  Project  aims  to  help  physicians  provide  better  health 
care  at  lower  cost.    An  important  strategy  for  reaching  this 
aim  is  to  foster  the  development  of  voluntary  quality  assurance 
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systems  within  practices  that  are  in  the  COOP.    The  quality 
assurance  system  that  the  COOP  developed  included  two  key 
ingredients:    (1)  an  ongoing  data  system  (i.e.,  the  Cross 
Practice  Data  Base)  useful  in  conducting  quality  assurance 
work;  and  (2)  skilled  personnel  to  assist  practices  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  intra-practice  and  inter-practice  quality 
assurance  studies. 

2.    Progress  and  Problems: 

The  1981-82  fiscal  year  brought  significant  cutbacks  in  COOP 
funding,  especially  in  the  area  of  Quality  Assurance.  While 
many  individual  practices  continued  on  their  own  to  do  audits, 
the, loss  of  our  Quality  Assurance  Coordinator  and  Research 
Assistant  has  limited  both  the  development  of  cross-practice 
quality  assurance  studies  and  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  the  practices. 

We  have  been  busy  with  the  studies  on  Functional  Health  Status, 
Fatigue,  and  Smoking  Cessation.    Although  these  will  have 
quality  of  care  implications  for  COOP  practices,  the  studies 
represent  more  of  a  clinical  cost-effectiveness  research  focus 
than  quality  assurance. 

The  first  major  quality  assurance  accomplishment  was  completion 
of  a  cross-practice  study  on  the  costs  and  effects  of  weight 
loss  treatment  provided  by  four  different  COOP  practices.  All 
data  has  been  collected,  the  results  have  been  fed  back  to  par- 
ticipating practices,  and  Drs.  Stamps  and  Catino  are  drafting 
a  paper  to  publicize  the  results. 

The  second  major    quality  assurance  accomplishment  in  1981-82 
has  been  a  redirection  of  our  thinking  in  the  face  of  resource 
limitations  and  relative  dissatisfaction  with  our  success  in 
the  past.    Some  of  our  frustrations,  and  some  of  our  important 
lessons,  are  discussed  in  the  paper  prepared  for  the  August, 
1982  Campobello  Conference  of  the  Northeast  Canadian/American 
Health  Council  (Exhibit  16)  and  in  our  Antibiotic  Study  paper 
published  in  July,  1982  in  the  Quality  Review  Bulletin 
(Exhibit  17).  The  antibiotic  paper  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  editors  of  that  Journal  because  of  our  frank  discussion  of 
our  methodologic  problems  and  acknowledgement  of  the  limited 
impact  the  study  had  on  the  practices. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we  cannot  say  with  any  certainty  that 
our  formal  quality  assurance  programs  have  measurably  improved 
our  physicians'  intuitive  informal  quality  assurance  systems 
(i.e.,  "I'm  unhappy  with  the  outcome  of  this  patient's  care  — 
I  need  to  do  something  about  it").    However,  we  are  confident 
that  we've  come  closer  to  that  goal;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
a  voluntary,  cooperative  system  like  ours,  based  on  a  multi- 
purpose data  system  to  aid  motivated  practitioners,  can  help 
identify  problems  that  would  otherwise  be  overlooked,  define 
the  dimensions  of  those  problems,  and  point  the  way  to  solutions 
that  improve  the  quality  of  medical  practice. 
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3.    Workplan  for  1982-1983: 

The  quality  assurance  objectives  for  the  year  ahead  follow: 

a.  Continue  to  feedback  quality  assurance-related 
data  to  COOP  practices. 

b.  Continue  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
■practices  on  their  request  (to  the  extent 
resources  allow). 

c.  Refine  the  data  system  to  provide  more  reliable 
information  in  the  area  of  quality  assurance. 
We  need  to  gain  more  experience  with  the  data 
network  and  its  ability  to  help  solve  "office 
system"  problems  such  as  how  to: 

•  define  and  identify  groups  of  patients 
"lost  to  follow-up"; 

•  improve  the  reliability  of  diagnostic 
codes ; 

•  efficiently  enter  medications  into  the 
data  system;  and 

•  expand  our  "automatic"  audit  and 
retrieval  capabilities. 

d.  The  St.  Louis  Park/COOP  proposal  described  a  general 
problem  seeking/problem  solving  approach.    When  this 
general  quality  assurance  system  defines  a  purely 
clinical  problem  area,  we  need  to  have  a  clinical 
audit  method  that  can  efficiently  and  effectively 
measure  the  quality  of  detailed  clinical  process. 

A  Sanazzaro  or  Palmer-type  approach  to  clinical  audit 
may  well  be  the  answer  to  this  aspect  of  the  COOP's 
quality  assurance  system.    We  plan  to  investigate 
this  further  in  1983. 

A  Gantt  Chart  for  quality  assurance  activities  is  shown  on  page  23. 


D.    Clinical  Cost-Effectiveness  Research: 
1 .  Background: 

An  objective  of  the  COOP  Project  is  to  conduct  practical  research 
on  relevant  primary  care  topics  to  assess  the  cost  and  effects  of 
health  care  delivery.    The  COOP  is  especially  interested  in  study- 
ing the  impact  of  medical  care  on  functional  health  status  and 
patient  expenditures  in  addition  to  more  conventional  clinical 
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outcomes.    It  is  believed  that  our  work  in  clinical  cost- 
effectiveness  research  can  produce  two  benefits.    First,  the 
process  of  participating  in  the  design,  conduct  and  analysis 
of  these  research  topics  may  increase  the  interest  and  aware- 
ness of  participating  physicians  in  finding  economical  methods 
of  providing  effective  treatment  to  their  patients.  Second, 
publication  of  the  results  may  contribute  to  the  literature 
regarding  the  costs  and  health  consequences  of  primary  care 
and  stimulate  new  practice  networks  to  engage  in  similar 
research. 

In  addition  to  prospective  research,  the  Cross  Practice  Data 
Base  is  used  to  provide  physicians  with  feedback  that  shows 
their  own  practice's  average  charges  per  patient  per  year 
(for  selected  age-sex  groups  and  diagnoses)  compared  to  other 
COOP  practices.    This  is  done  to  increase  COOP  physicians' 
knowledge  about  how  their  pattern  of  providing  care  compares 
with  others  with  respect  to  cost. 

During  the  past  year,  three  main  accomplishments  were  realized: 

•  Functional  Status  Study:    An  observational 
study  of  more  than  1200  adult  patients 
(N=1227)  served  by  28  different  medical 
practices  was  planned,  implemented,  and 
completed. 

•  Fatigue  Study:    A  one-year  longitudinal 
study  on  the  functional  health  status, 
clinical  services,  and  health  expenditures 
of  patients  bothered  by  fatigue  and  a 
matched  control  group  of  patients  (N=437) 
was  undertaken. 

•  Smoking  Cessation  Study:    A  one-year  con- 
trolled intervention  study  on  smoking 
cessation  was  conducted.    It  tested  the 
effectiveness  of  physician-directed 
efforts  at  inducing  patients  to  quit  cigar- 
ette smoking,  especially  among  persons  with 
chronic  respiratory  conditions  or  at-risk 
for  coronary  heart  disease. 

Further  information  on  each  of  these  three  projects  is  provided 
next. 
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FUNCTIONAL  HEALTH  STATUS: 
A  CROSS-SECTIONAL  STUDY 


Despite  the  fact  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  patient  visits 
occur  in  primary  care  practices,  very  little  data  is  available 
on  functional  health  status  at  time  of  visit,  or  on  subsequent 
changes  in  function,  medical  care  utilization,  or  expenditures 
of  patients  served  by  primary  care  physicians.    The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  document  the  health  status  of  primary  care 
patients  at  time  of  visit  and  the  degree  of  physician-patient 
agreement  on  ratings  of  health  status.    This  may  lead  to  prospec- 
tive intervention  studies  that  can  attempt  to  improve  or  maintain 
functional  health  status. 

Methods:    A  cross-sectional,  observational  research  design  was 
used  to  gather  data  on  health  status  of  adult  patients  visiting 
28  primary  care  practices.    Health  status  ratings  were  made  inde- 
pendently by  patients  ( N=l 227 )  and  physicians  (N=47).    The  research 
setting,  study  questions,  operational  definitions,  research  design, 
data  collection  procedures,  sample  size,  data  analysis,  and  results 
are  described  in  the  paper  contained  in  Exhibit  18. 

Results:    The  findings  indicated  that  12%  of  patients  rated  their 
physical  limitations  as  major  and  8%  rated  major  emotional  emo- 
tional limitations  during  the  past  month.    The  comparable  assess- 
ments by  physicians  were  5%  and  4%  respectively.    These  differences 
in  assessments  between  patients  and  physician  were  very  significant 
(p  <.001). 

An  attempt  was  made  to  gather  more  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  major  ratings  disagreement.    A  total  of  297  cases  occurred 
where  there  was  large  disagreement  between  the  patient  and  clini- 
cian on  global  ratings  of  either  physicial  or  emotional  functioning. 
The  clinicians  were  asked  to  review  the  medical  records  of  these 
patients  to  try  to  determine  the  reason  for  disagreement.  Respon- 
ses were  received  on  60%  of  the  patients.    The  reasons  most 
frequently  given  for  the  disagreement  were:    (1)  clinican  error 
(44%),  (2)  patient  error  (38%),  (3)  insufficient  knowledge  of 
patients  (12%),  and  (4)  miscellaneous  (6%).    Of  the  cases  where 
the  clinicians  felt  that  the  patient's  rating  was  incorrect  (N=70), 
the  reasons  offered  were:    (1)  patient  tends  to  deny  disability 
(28%),  (2)  patient  tends  to  exaggerate  disability  (28%), 
(3)  patient  had  major  psychological  problems  (17%),  (4)  patient 
likely  misunderstood  the  question  (9%),  and  (5)  other  miscellaneous 
(17%). 

When  patients  who  rated  themselves  as  having  no  limitations  in  phy- 
sical functioning  were  compared  to  patients  rating  themselves  as 
having  major  limitations,  it  was  found  that  the  no  limitations 
groups  tended  to  be^  younger  (average  age  41  vs.  70  years),  employed 
(60%  vs.  27%),  and  *had  attained  a  higher  level  of  education  (12.9 
years  vs.  11.6  years).    No  significant  differences  were  found  for 
sex. 
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The  most  frequent  primary  diagnoses  of  patients  with  major 
limitations  were  chronic  conditions  such  as  atheroschlerotic 
heart  disease  (11%),  diabetes  (8%),  congestive  heart  failure 
(6%),  anxiety  or  depression  (5%),  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease  (5%),  and  arthritis  (5%).    This  contrasts  with  the 
leading  primary  diagnoses  of  patients  free  from  limitations  who 
were  more  likely  to  have  acute  problems  or  health  maintenance 
visits  (e.g.,  pregnancy  care  and  birth  control,  7%,  medical 
exam,  6%). 

Visits  and  charges  per  patient  increase  as  patient  ratings  of 
functional  limitations  increase.    For  example,  the  no  physical 
limitation  group  averaged  3.3  visits  and  $78  in  office  charges 
per.  year  compared  with  the  large  to  extreme  limitation  group 
which  averaged  7.3  visits  and  $253  in  office  charges  respectively 
(p  •<  0.001).    Similar  findings  were  observed  with  respect  to 
emotional  functioning.    The  no  limitations  group  registered  3.1 
visits  per  year  and  $78  per  year  while  the  large  to  extreme  group 
had  comparable  figures  of  7  visits  per  year  and  $185  per  year 
(p  <  0.001 ). 

Conclusion:     Attention  in  medicine  is  shifting  towards  measure- 
ment of  outcomes  that  show  the  ripples  that  disease  and  its 
treatment  make  throughout  the  patient's  life.    Perhaps  the  most 
significant  finding  of  this  study  is  that  physical  and  mental 
function  can  be  easily  and  routinely  assessed  in  primary  care 
practices. 


FATIGUE:    A  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF 
HEALTH  STATUS,  SERVICES,  AND 
EXPENDITURES 


The  Fatigue  Study  represents  the  second  phase,  or  follow-up  portion, 
of  the  Cross-Sectional  Study  of  Functional  Health  Status  discussed 
in  the  preceding  section.    A  subset  of  the  sample  of  patients  entered 
into  the  Cross-Sectional  Study  were  selected  for  follow-up  observa- 
tions in  the  Longitudinal  Study. 

Three  groups  of  patients  were  selected  for  the  study: 

Group  1:    Chief  Complaint  Fatigue:    Patients  who,  in  the  judge- 
ment of  the  treating  clinician,  are  primarily  bothered  by  fatigue 
regardless  of:  (1)  other  problems  which  may  be  present; 
(2)  associated  or  causative  diagnoses  already  known  or  sus- 
pected (e.g.,  anemia,  heart  failure);  or  (3)  the  reason  for 
which  appointment  was  made  (e.g.,  hypertension  check,  annual 
physical ) . 

Group  2:    Occult  Fatigue:    Patients  not  identified  by  the  clini- 
cian as  having  a  chief  complaint  of  fatigue,  scoring  in  the 
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bottom  40%  of  the  vitality  scale  of  the  patient  health 
questionnaire,  and  matching  patients  in  Group  1  on  sex 
and  age  (+  5  years  of  Group  1  patient). 

Group  3:    Comparison  Group:    Patient  not  selected  to 
Group  1  or  Group  2,  scoring  in  the  top  20%  on  the  vital- 
ity scale  of  the  patient  health  questionnaire,  and 
matching  patients  in  Group  1  on  sex  and  age  (+  5  years 
of  Group  1  patient) . 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  collect  longitudinal,  obser- 
vational data  on  patients  bothered  by  fatigue  to:    (1)  describe 
patients'  levels  of  functional  health  status  and  the  changes 
that  occur  over  time;  (2)  describe  the  types  of  services  and 
the  quantities  of  these  services  used  by  patients  per  year; 
(3)  determine  the  proportions  of  these  services  that  are  pro- 
vided by  the  primary  care  clinician,  directed  by  the  primary 
care  clinician,  and  obtained  by  the  patient  independent  of  the 
primary  care  clinician;  (4)  describe  the  charges  and  expenditures 
per  patient  per  year  and  the  proportion  of  these  that  are  directed 
by  the  primary  care  clinician;  and  (5)  describe  the  impact  of 
fatigue  on  patients'  functioning,  illness  conditions  that  are 
associated  with  fatigue,  and  treatment  modes  that  are  effective 
in  alleviating  the  fatigue. 

Process:    A  total  of  437  patients  were  initially  selected  for 
entrance  into  the  Fatigue  Study.    Of  these,  118  were  subsequently 
eliminated  for  multiple  reasons  including  deafness,  mental  impair- 
ment, no  telephone,  or  refusal  to  participate.    Thus,  we  completed 
the  first  round  of  follow-up  interviews  (three  months  post  index 
visit)  on  319  patients. 

Round  two  interviews  have  been  completed  (six  months  post  index 
visit)  and  round  three  interviews  (one  year  post  index  visit) 
will.be  finished  in  October,  1982. 

Results:    Preliminary  analyses  of  the  first  two  rounds  of  interview 
data  indicate  that  65%  of  Group  1  and  Group  2  patients  are  still 
bothered  by  fatigue  six  months  after  the  index  visit  to  the  clini- 
cian.   An  additional  15%  report  that,  while  not  currently  bothered 
by  fatigue,  they  have  had  at  least  one  recurrence  of  fatigue  since 
their  index  visit.    Over  half  of  the  patients  that  were  still 
fatigued  reported  that  their  fatigue  was  improved  since  the  index 
visit,  while  only  13%  claimed  that  the  fatigue  was  worse.    A  typi- 
cal fatigue  patient: 

•  is  bothered  both  mentally  and  physically  (non- 
specific anatomically)  by  fatigue; 

•  is  likely  to  wake  up  fatigued  and  will  be  most 
bothered  by  fatigue  in  the  afternoon; 
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•  finds  that  rest  helps  alleviate  the  fatigue;  and 

•  has  not  been  examined  by  a  medical  person  specifi- 
cally for  fatigue. 


It  appears  that  for  many  patients,  stress  and  work  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  their  fatigue.    Most  patients  believe  that  their  clini- 
cians are  not  really  helping  their  fatigue,  and  while  many  are 
taking  a  prescribed  medication,  most  perceive  little  benefit  from 
the  medicine.    No  differences  were  found  between  Group  1  (Chief 
Complaint  Fatigue)  and  Group  2  (Occult  Fatigue). 

The  Zung  Depression  Scale  was  mailed  to  each  patient  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  completed  interview.    The  patient  was  instructed  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  and  return  it  to  the  COOP.    We  received 
154  out  of  a  possible  319  (response  rate  48%)  after  Round  One  inter- 
views, and  142  out  of  a  possible  221  (response  rate  69%)  subsequent 
to  Round  Two  interviews.    The  results  suggest  that  about  one-third 
of  the  fatigued  patients  had  some  form  of  depression  which  did  not 
improve  over  time  (e.g.,  patients  were  depressed  after  Round  One 
and  Round  Two  interviews). 

Problems  Encountered:    One  significant  problem  encountered  was  the 
large  amount  of  time  required  per  completed  patient  interview. 
This  averaged  three  hours  per  completed  interview  (i.e.,  locating 
respondent,  conducting  interview,  and  editing  interview).  The 
average  duration  of  interviews  was  35  minutes.    This  required  that 
we  simply  employ  more  interviewers  than  originally  planned.  We 
hope  to  alleviate  this  problem  in  future  research  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mailed  follow-up  method  with  telephone  back-up.    It  is 
estimated  that  this  will  be  substantially  less  costly.    The  other 
problem  encountered  was  the  attrition  rate.    Two  factors  may  account 
for  this.    First,  because  this  was  the  first  "tracking"  study  done 
by  the  COOP,  we  were  hesitant  to  push  too  hard  to  convince  patients 
to  participate.    Second,  our  interviewing  procedures  were  not  as 
well  established  as  they  would  have  been  had  the  COOP  had  more 
experience  in  cohort  studies. 


SMOKING  CESSATION: 
AN  INTERVENTION  STUDY 


The  COOP  has  begun  a  one-year  controlled  intervention  study  on 
smoking  cessation  in  primary  care  practices.    This  study  topic 
was  selected  by  a  majority  vote  on  all  COOP  members  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  held  in  October,  1981.    Interested  physicians,  faculty, 
and  consultants  have  worked  to  design  the  study  protocol.  The 
protocol  was  field  tested  in  two  practices  to  enable  us  to  iden- 
tify and  corrent  any  problems.    The  study  began  in  the  summer  of 
1982  with  more  than  25  practices  taking  part. 
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The  two  prime  objectives  are  to:    (1)  collect  longitudinal 
observational  data  on  cigarette  smoking  patients  visiting 
primary  care  medical  practices  to  determine  the  effects  of 
smoking  on  patients'  functional  health  status,  health  care 
utilization,  and  work  days  lost;  and  (2)  develop,  test,  and 
evaluate  practical,  physician-directed  interventions  to 
motivate  patients  to  quit  smoking. 

Methods:    Sample  selection  criteria  follow: 

1.  Patient  currently  smokes  >  ^  packs  cigarettes 
per  day. 

2.  Patient  age  is  21-60  years  inclusive. 

3.  Person  is  established  patient  of  COOP  practice 
(i.e.,  patient  has  had  one  or  more  visits  to  the 
practice  within  the  last  two  years). 

4.  Patient  has  no  limitations  in  Activities  of 
Daily  Living  due  to  any  condition  other  than 
COPD. 

The  office  receptionist  is  responsible  for  screening  patients  on 
the  first  three  criteria  and  the  clinician  screens  on  the  fourth. 
Each  COOP  practice  enters  a  consecutive  series  of  40  patients 
meeting  entrance  criteria  into  the  study.    This  will  yield  a  pro- 
jected N=1080.    All  patients  will  sign  an  informed  consent  agree- 
ment and  complete  a  brief  (5-10  minute)  self-administered 
questionnaire. 

The  practices  will  enter  sequentially  patients  into  one  of  three 
groups.    The  first  group  of  patients  entered  into  the  study 
receive  "Customary  Care".    The  second  group  receive  an  inexpensive 
respiratory  function  test  of  peak  expiratory  flow  (PEF)  meter  in 
addition  to  customary  care.    The  third  group  of  patients  receive: 
(1)  the  PEF  test,  (2)  a  special,  brief  patient  education  session 
delivered  by  the  physician  in  three  to  five  minutes,  and  (3)  follow 
up  to  reinforce  the  decision  not  to  smoke  among  quitters  or  to 
motivate  cessation  among  patients  still  smoking. 

Patients  in  all  three  groups  will  receive  a  mailed  follow-up  ques- 
tionnaire to  complete  and  return  to  the  COOP  at  three  months  and 
twelve  months  post  index  visit.    Trained  telephone  interviewers 
will  provide  these  patients  with  any  needed  assistance  and,  if 
necessary,  interview  patients  in  order  to  maximize  the  response 
rate. 

The  smoking  status  of  patients  in  Group  3  (Intervention  Group) 
will  be  determined  from  the  three-month  questionnaire.  Patients 
still  smoking  and  wishing  to  quit  will  be  contacted  and  asked  to 
select  one  of  the  three  methods  of  quitting  (cold  turkey,  self- 
quit  kit,  telephone  counselling).    The  COOP  will  provide  any 
necessary  follow-up. 
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Practice  Orientation:     The  COOP's  Research  Coordinator  makes 
personal  visits  to  each  practice  before  beginning  the  study. 
At  this  visit,  all  involved  personnel  review  the  study  procedures. 
A  special  study  manual  has  been  developed  to  ensure  consistency 
across  practices  and  to  help  resolve  any  problems  that  might 
arise  during  the  study  period.    In  addition,  the  Research 
Coordinator  contacts  all  practices  one  week  after  the  orientation 
to  confirm  that  the  practices  are  following  the  study  protocol 
and  to  solve  any  logistical  problems  that  have  arisen. 

Problems  Encountered:    One  significant  problem  encountered  is  the 
large  amount  of  time  it  is  taking  for  some  practices  to  enter 
their  required  number  of  patients  into  the  study.    A  large  portion 
of  this  is  due  to  the  practice's  patient  load  being  high  during  the 
summer  months.    This  resulted  in  a  delay  in  entering  patients. 
The  problem  is  being  alleviated  now  that  the  summer  "crunch"  is 
over.    No  other  problems  have  been  encountered  at  this  time. 

Significance  of  Study:    Many  primary  care  physicians  want  effective 
and  practical  methods  to  use  to  promote  smoking  cessation,  particu- 
larly among  certain  at-risk  patients  such  as  those  with  chronic 
airflow  obstruction  or  pregnant  women.    Though  some  promising  work 
has  been  done  by  individual  practices  in  isolated  locations,  no  con- 
trolled studies  on  smoking  cessation  in  a  large  number  of  primary 
care  settings  have  been  accomplished.    The  work  planned  by  the  COOP 
Project  should  produce  important  results  with  widespread  general i- 
zabil ity. 


2.    Workplan  for  1982-1983: 

The  workplan  for  the  coming  year  involves  completing  the  Fatigue 
Study,  continuing  work  on  the  Smoking  Cessation  -tudy,  and  select- 
ing a  new  study  topic  at  the  Annual  Meeting  scheduled  for  October, 
1982  for  protocol  development  and  implementation 

A  Gantt  Chart  for  research  activities  is  shown  on  page  24. 


Education: 

1 .  Background: 

The  COOP  seeks  to  engage  in  educational  activities  that  can  enable 
medical  students,  residents,  and  practicing  physicians  to  become 
more  knowledgeable  about  clinical  cost-effectiveness,  practice 
management,  and  how  computerized  medical  information  systems  can 
improve  medical  care  delivery.    Education  is  an  integral  part  of 
all  COOP  functions  —  medical  information  system,  management  con- 
sultation, quality  assurance,  and  research.    Education  is  delivered 
in  multiple  ways  —  feedback  of  data,  personal  consultations,  group 
discussions,  written  material,  and  participation  in  COOP  activities 
such  as  cost-effectiveness  study  protocol  development  and  teaching 
medical  students  to  be  cost-consciousness. 
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2.  Progress  and  Problems: 

Loss  of  federal  funding  required  us  to  scale  back  our  education 
efforts.    The  main  educational  project  was  to  conduct  a  cost- 
awareness  program  for  Dartmouth  Medical  School  students  as  part 
of  their  primary  care  clerkship.    This  education  program  used 
information  produced  by  the  Cross  Practice  Data  Base  and  COOP 
physicians  to  provide  tutorials  for  medical  students  doing 
clerkships  in  their  practices. .  This  is  the  second  year  that  this 
program  has  been  conducted.    It  has  led  to  a  strong  and  innova- 
tive approach  for  teaching  cost-consciousness  to  medical  students. 
The  educational  strategy  has  been  presented  at  national  meetings 
(e.g.,  Society  of  Teachers  of  Family  Medicine,  May,  1982)  and 
will  be  further  disseminated  through  a  publication  describing  the 
program  (see  Exhibit  19). 

Other  educational  activities  conducted  this  past  year  include 
management  audits,  the  Annual  Meeting  (which  combined  continuing 
education  with  COOP  produced  research  findings),  distribution 
and  discussion  of  each  practices  Year-End  Report  containing  intra- 
practice  and  inter-practice  data,  and  publication  of  the  COOP 
Newsletter  several  times  per  year. 

3.  Workplan  for  1982-1983: 

Next  year's  workplan  for  education  will,  of  necessity,  be  modest. 
It  involves  the  Annual  Meeting,  publication  of  the  Newsletter,  and 
improved  feedback  of  information  to  COOP  members  from  the  Cross 
Practice  Data  Base.    Because  Dartmouth  Medical  School  is  converting 
from  a  three-year  to  four-year  program,  there  will  be  no  clerkships 
next  year  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  a  pause  in  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  medical  student  cost-consciousness  program.    We  will, 
however,  use  this  opportunity  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  seeking 
new  support  to  develop  an  education  program  for  medical  residency 
programs.    The  aim  would  be  to  use  the  new  COOP  computer  system  to 
teach  residents  how  to:    (1)  practice  cost-effective  medicine, 
(2)  manage  their  practices,  (3)  improve  continuity  of  care, 
(4)  establish  a  quality  assurance  system,  and  (5)  perform  practice- 
based  research.    This  would  require  development  of  an  educational 
"package"  that  would  include  an  instructor's  guide,  resident  work- 
books for  each  topic,  and  appropriate  computer  software. 

An  education  Gantt  Chart  is  shown  on  page  25. 
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III.      TIMETABLES  FOR  1982-1983: 


The  following  pages  provide  Gantt  Charts  for  each  functional  area: 
(1)  medical  information  system,  (2)  practice  management,  (3)  quality 
assurance,  (4)  cost-effectiveness  research,  and  (5)  education. 
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EXHIBIT  1 


The  Cooperative  Information  Project: 
Part  1:  A  Sentinal  Practice  Network  for 
Service  and  Research  in  Primary  Care 

Eugene  C.  Nelson,  DSc,  John  W.  Kirk,  MD,  Bernard  W.  Bise,  MS,  Robert  J.  Chapman,  MO, 
Frank  A.  Hale,  PhD,  Paula  L  Stamps,  PhD,  and  John  H.  Wasson,  MD 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire 


This  is  the  first  of  two  papers  describing  the  Primary  Care 
Cooperative  Information  Project  (COOP  Project),  a  program 
that  integrates  the  interests  of  community  physicians,  medical 
school  faculty,  and  health  policymakers.  This  integration  has 
been  accomplished  through  the  uniting  of  44  rural  medical 
practices  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  with  fac- 
ulty at  Dartmouth  Medical  School  in  clinical  research,  quality 
assurance,  practice  management,  and  continuing  medical  edu- 
cation activities.  This  paper  describes  the  structure,  goals,  and 
history  of  the  COOP  Project,  together  with  the  design,  cost, 
and  output  of  its  computerized  medical  information  system. 


The  purpose  of  this  two-part  article  is  to  de- 
scribe a  new  program,  the  Primary  Care  Coopera- 
tive Information  (COOP)  Project.  The  COOP 
Project  is  an  experimental  program  uniting  com- 
munity physicians,  medical  school  faculty,  and 
federal  policymakers. 

The  core  of  the  program  is  a  medical  informa- 
tion system  that  meets  the  fundamental  data  needs 
of  individual  rural  practices.  As  a  derivative,  the 
medical  information  system  produces  a  cross- 
practice  data  base  that  the  medical  school  uses  for 
outreach  service  programs  in  practice  manage- 
ment, quality  assurance,  and  continuing  medical 
education.  Medical  school  faculty  and  community 


From  the  Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine, 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Re- 
quests for  reprints  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Eugene  Nel- 
son, Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine, 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  NH  03755. 


physicians  work  together  to  use  the  medical  in- 
formation system  to  conduct  clinical  research  and 
public  policy  oriented  studies  on  quality  of  care, 
cost  effectiveness,  and  cost  containment. 

This  article  describes  the  COOP  Project  objec- 
tives, outreach  services,  and  research  foci.  In  ad- 
dition, this  article  discusses  how  44  practices  and 
two  residency  training  programs  use  either  a  man- 
ual or  computerized  approach  to  contribute  data  to 
the  cross-practice  network,  the  multiple  uses  of 
the  resulting  information,  and  the  associated  costs 
of  producing  this  information. 


The  Primary  Care 

Cooperative  Information  Project 

Overview 

The  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Information 
Project  consists  of  a  network  of  44  free-standing 
primary  care  practices  that  are  working  with  med- 
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ical  school  faculty  to  (1)  establish  a  professional 
environment  that  can  help  attract,  retain,  and  edu- 
cate primary  care  physicians  in  a  rural  area,  (2) 
develop  practice  based  quality  assurance  systems, 
(3)  improve  management  efficiency  and  heighten 
clinical  cost  consciousness  in  the  daily  practice  of 
medicine,  and  (4)  build  a  better  system  for  continu- 
ing education  based  on  practice  self-study  and 
cross-practice  research. 

The  COOP  Project  was  started  in  1977  with  14 
practices  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont;  11 
were  private  practices  and  3  were  community 
health  centers  that  received  government  subsidies. 
Since  that  time,  the  network  has  grown  to  include 
23  practices  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and 
21  in  Maine.  Eighteen  sites  are  private  practices, 
and  26  are  community  sponsored,  federally  subsi- 
dized health  centers.  Two  additional  sites  are  resi- 
dency training  programs  in  family  medicine  and 
pediatrics.  The  practices  are  staffed  by  76  physi- 
cians and  27  physicians'  assistants  and  nurse 
practitioners;  they  average  28,000  visits  per 
month.  The  "hub"  of  the  network  is  Dartmouth 
Medical  School,  part  of  the  Dartmouth-Hitchcock 
Medical  Center. 

Medical  Information  System 

Central  to  each  of  the  goals  of  the  COOP  Proj- 
ect is  a  medical  information  system  that  is  a  per- 
manent feature  of  each  practice  in  the  network. 
The  medical  information  system  is  not  an  add-on 
data  collection  effort.  It  is  being  constructed  as  an 
integral  part  of  each  practice's  patient  encounter, 
billing,  accounts  receivable,  and  general  ledger 
system. 

The  core  of  the  COOP  Project  is  development 
of  a  medical  information  system  in  all  practices 
that  is  tailored  to  the  requirements  of  each,  yet 
contains  a  basic  data  set  common  to  all  partici- 
pants in  the  network.  The  basic  data  set  captured 
in  each  practice  has  been  collected  since  Novem- 
ber 1978  through  the  mailing  of  encounter  forms  to 
Dartmouth,  where  the  information  is  keypunched 
and  put  on  a  mainframe  computer.  The  medical 
information  system  currently  "captures"  compat- 
ible patient  encounter  data  on  28,000  visits  per 
month.  The  average  data  processing  cost  per  phy- 
sician per  year  for  the  batch  method  is  approxi- 
mately $1,440.  In  July  1980  five  practices  started 
to  collect  information  "automatically"  by  entering 
data  into  a  microcomputer,  located  in  their  prac- 


tice, that  is  linked  to  a  mainframe  computer.*  The 
computerized  system,  in  addition  to  capturing  the 
minimum  data  set,  automates  billing  and  accounts 
receivable  procedures. 

Services  to  the  Practices 

By  combining  the  data  base  generated  by  the 
medical  information  system  with  medical  school 
faculty  with  the  relevant  expertise,  the  COOP 
Project  provides  a  four-part  package  of  services  to 
practices:  (1)  clinical  and  management  feedback 
reports,  (2)  practice  management  consultation,  (3) 
quality  assurance  technical  assistance,  and  (4) 
continuing  medical  education  and  primary  care  re- 
search opportunities.  The  four  elements  of  the 
services  are  described  as  follows. 

Clinical  and  Management 
Feedback  Reports 

Each  practice  receives  standard  monthly  man- 
agement (utilization,  productivity,  charges)  and 
quarterly  clinical  (diagnostic  index,  age-sex  regis- 
ters, patient  call-back  lists)  feedback  reports. 
There  are  two  sets  of  feedback  reports.  Intraprac- 
tice  reports  provide  a  quantitative  picture  of  within 
practice  longitudinal  trends;  interpractice  reports 
provide  each  practice  and  each  physician  with  a 
statistical  analysis  of  individual  standing  or  rank- 
ing within  the  entire  group. 

Reports  of  special  interests  to  practices  are 
available  upon  request,**  and  sites  with  external 
reporting  requirements  (such  as  those  with  gov- 
ernment subsidies)  receive  tailored  data  that  help 
them  meet  their  reporting  requirements. 

Practice  Management  Consultation 

A  highly  qualified  practice  management  special- 
ist assists  the  practices  in  developing  financial  data 
systems  that  meet  individual  needs  and  are  com- 
patible with  other  sites.  The  management  consul- 
tant works  directly  with  the  practices,  making  use 
of  the  feedback  reports,  to  increase  management 


*The  manual  data  collection  system  is  designed  to  inte- 
grate with  pegboard  billing  and  accounts  receivable  (A/R) 
systems  used  by  most  small  practices.  The  computerized 
data  collection  system  is  designed  to  replace  the  manual 
pegboard  systems  and  automates  the  billing  and  A/R  func- 
tions. 

**An  example  of  a  special  request  report  involved  the  Selac- 
ryn  recall,  a  drug  used  for  treatment  of  hypertensives  that 
was  found  to  have  dangerous  side  effects.  In  this  case, 
practices  using  Selacryn  requested  listings  of  all  hyperten- 
sive patients. 
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efficiency,  hold  down  operating  costs,  and  provide 
ad  hoc  consultation.  He  gains  knowledge  of  each 
practice's  strengths  and  weaknesses  overtime  and 
is  thereby  capable  of  making  recommendations 
and  monitoring  progress. 

The  management  consultant  c  ordinates  cross- 
practice  management  research.  Studies  have  been 
conducted  on  (1)  total  operating  costs,  (2)  ex- 
penses associated  with  transition  to  a  computer- 
ized medical  information  system,  (3)  the  accuracy 
of  administrative  data,  and  (4)  number  of  active 
patients  in  practices'  panels. 

Quality  Assurance  Technical  Assistance 

A  consultant  in  quality  assurance  works  with 
each  practice  that  wishes  to  develop  an  ongoing 
system  for  medical  care  assessment.  The  specialist 
helps  each  site  set  quality  assurance  goals  that  re- 
flect its  principles  of  practice  and  assists  them  with 
planning,  executing,  assessing  results,  and  repeat- 
ing the  cycle.  The  emphasis  is  on  using  quality 
assurance  as  an  education  medium  for  practice 
self-analysis  and  on  the  development  of  practical 
assessment  protocols  that  small  practices  are  able 
and  willing  to  institute  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Continuing  Medical  Education  and 
Primary  Care  Research 

The  COOP  Project  holds  several  meetings  each 
year.  The  meetings  are  designed  to  blend  continuing 
education  with  cross-practice  research.*  During 
these  meetings,  alternative  clinical  and  manage- 
ment study  ideas  are  presented,  a  vote  is  taken  to 
decide  which  topic  to  focus  on  for  interpractice 
research,  and  a  subcommittee  of  community  and 
medical  school  faculty  is  formed  to  draft  a  proto- 
col and  oversee  data  collection.  The  results  of  the 
preceding  study  are  distributed  and  discussed,  and 
set  the  stage  for  a  formal  educational  presentation 
related  to  the  results.  Participants  receive  Category 
1  Continuing  Medical  Education  credits,  at  no 
charge,  for  attending  the  meetings.  In  addition  to 
the  educational  ramifications  of  quality  assurance 
and  primary  care  research  activities,  there  is  a 
standing  Continuing  Medical  Education  Committee 
that  assesses  the  educational  interests  of  primary 
care  physicians  and  relates  them  to  educational 
opportunities  within  the  region.  The  Continuing 
Medical  Education  Committee  serves  as  a  plan- 


*Agendas  of  COOP  meetings  are  available  on  request. 


ning  and  lobbying  force  to  promote  relevant  pri- 
mary care  oriented  learning  experiences. 

In  return  for  this  package  of  services,  each 
practice  agrees  to  (1)  develop  compatible  encoun- 
ter and  financial  systems,  (2)  purchase  special  data 
collection  forms  and  use  office  staff  to  complete 
the  forms  and  submit  them  in  accordance  with 
set  control  procedures,  (3)  participate  in  cross- 
practice  clinical  cost  effectiveness  and  practice 
management  research,  and  (4)  attend  all  COOP 
Project  meetings-of-the-who!e. 

COOP  Medical  Information  System 

As  indicated  above,  the  core  of  the  COOP  Proj- 
ect is  the  development  of  an  integrated  medical 
information  system  that  is  tailored  to  the  require- 
ments of  individual  practices,  yet  contains  a  basic 
data  set  common  to  all  participants.  It  is  con- 
structed as  an  integral  part  of  each  practice's  clini- 
cal and  administrative  systems.  Patient  encounter 
data  are  collected  via  an  encounter  form.  The  en- 
counter data  are  entered  directly  into  the  Dartmouth 
computer  by  a  batch  system  or  indirectly  through 
a  microprocessor.  Practice  revenue  and  expense 
data  are  submitted  monthly  by  all  practices  on  a 
batch  basis.  Three  weeks  after  the  close  of  each 
month,  encounter  data  feedback  reports  are  pro- 
duced and  mailed  to  each  practice.  More  extensive 
reports  are  produced  on  a  quarterly  and  year-end 
basis. 

Source  Documents 

The  integrated  medical  information  system  in- 
cludes two  categories  of  data:  (1)  patient  encoun- 
ter data  on  each  visit  registered  in  all  locations  „ 
(office,  hospital,  nursing  home,  patient's  home) 
and  (2)  expense  and  accounts  receivable  data. 

The  first  category  of  information,  patient  en- 
counter data,  is  gathered  on  compatible  encounter 
forms  called  "Superbills."  The  Superbill  is  an  en- 
counter form  that  is  also  acceptable  as  a  bill  by 
many  insurance  companies.  (In  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  these  companies  include  Blue  Cross 
and  Blue  Shield,  Connecticut  General,  and  Medi- 
care when  attached  to  Part  I.)  In  fact,  all  Super- 
bill  design  features  and  modifications  have  been 
worked  out  with  Blue  Shield  staff.  A  sample  Su- 
perbill is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  data  set  consists 
of  the  following  variables:  practice  identification, 
clinician  identification,  date  of  visit,  location  of 
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Figure  1.  Sample  "Superbill"  used  for  collecting  encounter  data 
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visit,  patient  identification,*  new  or  old  patient  to 
practice,  patient  date  of  birth,  patient  sex,  patient 
ZIP  code,  all  diagnoses  treated,  all  procedures 
performed,  charges,  disposition,  appointment  sta- 
tus, expected  source  of  payment,  adjustments  to 
charges,  payment  received,  and  data  for  special 
studies.**  While  the  basic  form  is  identical  across 
the  practices,  diagnoses  and  procedures  are  crash 
imprinted  on  an  individual  practice  basis,  allowing 
for  some  variations  by  specialty,  location,  or  pref- 
erence. (Approximately  one  half  of  all  diagnoses 
and  procedures  are  standardized.)  The  Superbills 
are  purchased  in  bulk  by  Dartmouth  and  distrib- 
uted to  the  practices  at  7  cents  per  form.  Typi- 
cally, practice  clerical  staff  complete  the  top 
portion  of  the  document,  the  clinician  checks  the 
appropriate  procedure  codes,  diagnoses,  and  dis- 
position at  the  end  of  the  visit,  and  clerical  staff 
complete  the  coding  by  listing  charges  and  sched- 
uling return  visits.  The  top  copy  of  the  Superbill 
is  sent  to  the  patient's  insurance  company,  if  as- 
signment is  accepted,  or  it  is  given  to  the  patient 
as  a  statement.  The  patients  may  then  submit  the 
form  copy  to  their  insurance  company.  The  sec- 
ond copy  is  batched  and  mailed  to  Dartmouth  on 
a  weekly  basis.  The  third  copy  can  be  included 
in  the  medical  record.  Those  practices  using  the 
microprocessor  terminal  do  not  batch  and  mail 
copies  of  the  Superbill,  but  enter  Superbill  data 
directly  into  the  microprocessor. 

Use  of  Superbills  has  both  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. The  principal  advantage  is  that  they 
streamline  the  billing  process  for  many  accounts 
by  reducing  duplicate  recording  of  information.  It 
follows  that  since  the  Superbill  is  the  basic  billing 
document,  the  data  accuracy  and  completeness 
are  generally  high.  Between  October  and  Decem- 
ber 1980  the  completeness  rate  for  procedures  var- 
ied from  99  to  100  percent;  for  patient's  birthdate, 
the  completeness  rate  varied  from  97  to  100 
percent.  The  main  disadvantage  of  the  Superbill 


*For  confidentiality  purposes  and  generalizability  across 
practices,  the  Hogben  code  has  been  adopted  as  the  patient 
identifier  (ie,  first  four  digits  of  last  name,  initial  of  first 
name,  and  birth  date). 

**A  small  space  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  Su- 
perbill is  reserved  for  additional  data  items  desired  on  a 
short-term  basis  for  special  clinical  studies.  A  stamp  is 
made  with  the  appropriate  data  elements  and  imprinted  on 
all  Superbills  used  during  the  study  period.  For  example,  in 
a  recent  study  on  the  use  of  antibiotics,  the  particular  drug 
used,  the  length  of  time  prescribed,  and  the  mode  of  ad- 
ministration were  recorded  in  this  space. 


involves  accurate  coding  of  diagnoses  and  proce- 
dures. When  it  functions  as  the  bill  given  to  the 
patient,  there  may  be  inaccurate  coding  of  sensi- 
tive diagnoses  (eg,  venereal  disease,  schizophrenia, 
alcoholism).  Because  the  Superbill  is  most  fre- 
quently sent  to  an  insurance  company,  there  may 
be  undercoding  of  nonreimbursable  problems  (eg, 
marital  counseling,  family  planning)  or  procedures. 
Finally,  the  preprinting  of  common  procedures  and 
diagnoses,  while  facilitating  their  recording,  may 
also  result  in  a  "forcing"  phenomenon  in  which 
the  closest  preprinted  diagnosis  is  selected  rather 
than  writing  out  the  true  diagnosis.  A  validity 
study  in  five  practices  comparing  the  Superbill  di- 
agnosis to  the  medical  record  diagnosis  yielded  an 
average  discrepancy  rate  of  5  percent. 

The  second  category  of  information,  involving 
practice  revenues  and  expenses,  is  gathered  once 
per  month.  Data  related  to  revenues  and  informa- 
tion on  operating  expenses  are  summarized  on 
monthly  worksheets  that  incorporate  uniform  def- 
initions and  categories.  This  allows  collection  of 
comparable  information  across  the  practices  on 
the  following  accounting  variables:  revenues 
(gross  receipts,  refunds,  net  receipts,  and  collec- 
tion ratio)  and  expenses  (personnel,  office  over- 
head, supplies,  equipment,  insurance,  and  bad 
debt).  The  expense  categories  correspond  to  those 
contained  in  Internal  Revenue  Service  Form  1040, 
Schedule  C.  The  vast  majority  of  the  practices  in 
the  COOP  Project  file  Schedule  C  with  their  tax 
returns;  thus  their  accounting  system  is  structured 
to  meet  its  requirements.  Accordingly,  using  those 
expense  categories  minimizes  clerical  effort  for 
the  practices  and  circumvents  definitional  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  newly  created 
chart  of  accounts. 

Data  Entry 

The  COOP  Project  has  two  different  methods 
for  entering  data  from  practices  in  the  network  and 
two  input  documents  (Superbills,  and  monthly 
worksheets  on  revenues  and  expenses).  One 
method  for  entering  Superbill  data  involves  a  serv- 
ice bureau  approach,  and  the  other,  a  distributed 
microcomputer  strategy  which  is  integrated  with 
the  practice's  billing  process.  All  revenues  and 
expenses  are  entered  on  a  service  bureau  basis. 
Figure  2  depicts  the  overall  flow  of  data  through 
the  medical  information  system. 

The  majority  of  practices  (37)  use  the  service 
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Figure  2.  COOP  medical  information  system:  Data  flow  diagram 


bureau  approach  for  Superbill  data.  Practice  staff 
assemble  the  Superbills  in  batches,  calculate  con- 
trol figures  (on  charges  and  number  of  visits)  for 
batches  of  Superbills,  and  mail  the  Superbills 
weekly,  and  the  worksheet  on  revenues  and  ex- 
penses monthly,  to  Dartmouth  for  data  entry, 
storage,  and  report  generation.  Special  colored, 
prelabeled,  and  reusable  mailers  are  provided  for 
this  purpose.  All  data  are  processed  through  a 
strict  verification  program,  and  the  final  data  set  is 
reconciled  with  the  practice's  control  figures.  The 
data  are  entered  in  a  format  that  can  be  used  di- 
rectly by  a  comprehensive  data  base  manager.  All 
personnel  involved  in  entering  and  processing  the 


data  sign  confidentiality  documents,  and  data  ac- 
cess and  storage  are  carefully  protected. 

Seven  practices  currently  use  the  distributed 
microcomputer  approach.  These  practices  were 
either  too  large  to  continue  using  their  manual  bill- 
ing system  or  were  interested  in  experimenting 
with  a  computerized  billing  system.  Dartmouth 
had  conducted  a  national  search  to  determine  the 
most  cost  effective  commercial  billing  system  for 
small  rural  practices  which  could  also  collect  the 
entire  COOP  Project  data  base.  A  company  was 
selected,  and  the  seven  aforementioned  COOP 
Project  practices  reviewed  the  costs  and  perform- 
ance of  the  billing  system  and  decided  to  adopt  the 
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system.  Each  of  the  seven  practices  has  a  micro- 
computer in  its  office.  Practice  staff  enter  Super- 
bill  data  directly  into  the  microcomputer  terminal. 
The  microcomputer  stores  the  data  entered  that 
day.  During  the  night  following  each  working  day, 
the  host  computer  places  an  automatic  p  one  call 
to  the  practice's  microcomputer  and  (1)  receives 
the  information  stored  during  the  day  and  enters  it 
into  the  memory  of  the  host  computer,  and  (2) 
updates  the  information  stored  in  the  microcom- 
puter's memory  regarding  patients'  outstanding 
balances.  (The  phone  call  averages  20  seconds.) 
The  actual  bills  and  past-due  account  notices  are 
sent  directly  to  the  patients  every  month  from  the 
host  computer  location.  Every  three  months  all 
transaction  files  collected  by  the  microcomputer 
system  are  put  on  magnetic  tape  and  mailed  to 
Dartmouth  for  reformatting  and  inclusion  in  the 
central  COOP  Project  data  base. 

Both  the  service  bureau  and  distributed  micro- 
computer methods  enable  the  network  to  capture 
the  same  basic  data  set  for  use  in  practice  man- 
agement, quality  assurance,  continuing  education, 
and  research.  The  main  difference  between  the 
two  approaches  is  that  practices  with  microcom- 
puters can  automate  the  billing,  collections,  and 
bookkeeping  functions  that  service  bureau  prac- 
tices continue  to  perform  manually.  A  controlled 
study  is  currently  being  conducted  in  five  prac- 
tices to  measure  the  impact  of  the  computerized 
system  on  collection  rates  and  age  of  accounts  re- 
ceivable, distribution  of  staff  time,  staff  attitudes, 
patient  inquiries,  and  insurance  turnaround  time. 
These  results  will  be  available  in  the  fall  of  1981. 

Expense  and  revenue  data  are  entered  monthly 
by  COOP  Project  staff  into  an  interactive  data 
base  manager  designed  for  accounting  purposes. 
This  allows  accounting  data  from  each  practice  to 
be  stored  centrally  using  uniform  categories  for 
revenues  and  expenses. 

Feedback  Reports 

Both  service  bureau  and  microcomputer  prac- 
tices receive  a  monthly  administrative  report.  The 
service  bureau  report  is  mailed  to  each  practice  no 
later  than  three  weeks  after  the  close  of  each 
month.  It  includes  the  number  of  patient  visits  and 
gross  charges  registered  by  each  practitioner  in 
each  visit  location,  number  of  new  patient  visits, 
percentage  of  self-pay  charges  collected  at  time  of 
visit,  and  percentage  of  charges  sent  to  third  party 


payors.  The  microcompuf.er  practices  (which  use 
the  computer  to  automate  monthly  billing,  aging  of 
accounts,  and  some  bookkeeping  functions)  re- 
ceive a  standard  package  of  billing  reports,  which 
includes  (1)  a  transaction  control  report  that  doc- 
uments the  daily  charge/receipts  of  the  practice, 
(2)  an  account  activity  report  that  shows  monthly 
and  year-to-date  charges  and  receipts  on  all  open 
accounts  by  date  and  type  of  service,  and  (3)  an 
overdue  account  analysis  that  indicates  the  name 
and  telephone  number  of  patients  with  balances 
due  by  age  of  charge. 

All  practices  receive  quarterly  intrapractice 
feedback  reports  that  document  (for  each  clinician 
individually  and  the  practices  as  a  whole)  (1)  pro- 
duction: total  number  of  visits,  days  worked,  un- 
scheduled visits,  total  number  of  patients,  number 
of  new  patients  and  charge  information;  (2)  patient 
characteristics:  age,  sex,  town  of  residence,  pri- 
mary insurance  coverage,  and  diagnosis;  and  (3) 
encounter  characteristics:  type  of  appointment, 
procedure  frequency  and  charges,  and  disposition 
of  patient.  A  special  software  package  exists  for 
approximately  one  half  of  the  practices  that  are 
federally  supported  health  centers.  These  prac- 
tices receive  tables  and  patient  lists  for  all  patients 
meeting  the  "clinical  indicators"  criteria.  This  fa- 
cilitates the  completion  of  their  federal  reporting 
requirements  every  quarter.  Such  data  include 
hospital  admissions  by  specialty,  family  planning 
utilization  by  age  group,  and  patients  with  Pap 
tests  for  review  of  follow-up. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  monthly  and  quarterly 
reports,  practices  are  encouraged,  through  indi- 
vidual and  group  meetings  with  COOP  Project 
staff,  to  request  data  which  may  be  of  use  for  - 
either  clinical  or  management  puiposes.  Most  fre- 
quent requests  involve  patient  recall  lists  for 
patients  meeting  specified  criteria  (eg,  elderly  pa- 
tients with  respiratory  problems  for  influenza 
shots,  or  pediatric  patients  turning  two  years  of 
age  to  review  immunization  status).  Other  exam- 
ples of  data  requests  are  age  and  revisit  rates  of 
new  patients,  total  laboratory  charges  by  clinician, 
and  patients  with  hypertension  subsequent  to  the 
Selacryn  drug  recall.  In  the  past  eight  months,  67 
requests  have  been  processed.  Because  all  data 
have  been  stored  in  a  data  base  manager  format, 
most  of  these  requests  can  be  processed  by  a  re- 
search assistant  with  no  programming  experience. 

The  capacity  to  produce  interpractice  reports  is 
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the  hallmark  of  the  COOP  Project.  These  reports 
allow  each  practice  and  each  clinician  to  observe 
his  standing  within  the  entire  group,  by  specialty, 
or  by  practice  organization.  For  example,  specific 
comparisons  can  be  made  across  practices  for  type 
of  visit,  fees  for  selected  procedures,  visit  fre- 
quency for  specific  chronic  conditions,  and  costs 
per  visit.  Interpractice  reports  can  be  requested  by 
a  practice.  In  that  case  the  COOP  Project  confi- 
dentiality policy  stipulates  that  only  ranges  will  be 
released  unless  written  permission  is  received  by 
each  directly  or  indirectly  (eg,  specialty  mix,  pa- 
tient residence)  identified  practice.  COOP  Project 
staff  work  on  a  regular  basis  with  practice  adminis- 
trators and  clinicians  to  point  out  trend  indicators 
in  the  routine  reports,  deviations  from  practice  ob- 
jectives (eg,  too  few  preventive  services),  and 
suggestions  for  both  intrapractice  and  interprac- 
tice data  requests. 

Cost  of  the  Medical  Information  System 

From  the  beginning  the  COOP  Project  aimed  to 
develop  a  cross-practice  data  system  that  v/ould 
collect  clinical  and  financial  data  in  an  ongoing 
manner  at  a  reasonable  cost.  The  program  will  be  a 
failure  if  a  medical  information  system  is  devel- 
oped that  costs  more  than  mainstream  practices 
are  willing  to  pay.  The  goal  has  not  been  to  de- 
velop the  most  comprehensive  computerized  med- 
ical information  system.  Rather,  the  aim  has  been 
to  construct  a  multipurpose  medical  information 
system  that  a  majority  of  practices  will  want  to  use 
for  themselves  and  that  facilitates  interpractice 
cooperation  on  research  and  education. 

The  operating  costs  of  the  batch  medical  infor- 
mation system  are  approximately  30  cents  per  Su- 
perbill;  70  percent  is  for  data  entry  and  verification 
and  30  percent  is  for  computer  time  and  personnel 
time  used  in  report  generation.  For  physicians  see- 
ing approximately  400  patients  per  month  (only 
one  Superbill  is  completed  for  hospital  services 
provided  to  a  patient)  this  cost  totals  $120.  For 
practices  using  the  microcomputer,  the  cost  in- 
curred by  the  COOP  Project  is  less  because  the 
practice  is  responsible  for  data  entry,  although 
some  additional  computer  time  for  data  reformatting 
is  required.  The  actual  charge  to  a  solo  physician 
for  the  commercial  billing  system  is  approximately 
53,500  for  the  purchase  and  installation  of  the  mi- 
croprocessor plus  a  $150  per  month  service  fee  for 
subsequent  months. 


Discussion 

The  COOP  Project  is  based  on  four  premises 
regarding  (1)  control  of  the  project,  (2)  role  of  an 
integrated  information  system,  (3)  medical  school 
outreach,  and  (4)  voluntary  (vs  regulatory)  strate- 
gies. The  first  premise  is  that  the  COOP  Project 
aims  to  meet  the  educational,  managerial,  and  re- 
search interests  of  primary  care  physicians.  It  is  a 
collaborative  effort  involving  a  medical  school, 
community  practices,  and  policymakers,  but  the 
direction  of  the  COOP  Project  is  determined  by 
interest  of  the  physicians.  Medical  school  based 
personnel  "staff"  key  positions  in  the  program 
and  coordinate  activities,  but  representatives  from 
the  practices  and  the  group  as  a  whole  vote  on 
what  activities  should  be  emphasized.  The  medical 
director  of  the  COOP  Project  is  a  general  internist 
practicing  full  time  in  a  rural  community. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  the  multiple 
functions  of  the  COOP  Project  can  best  be  pro- 
moted by  development  of  a  computerized  inter- 
practice data  network.  The  intent  is  to  construct 
an  integrated,  multipurpose  medical  information 
system  that  helps  practices  to  perform  routine 
management  tasks  and  enables  each  physician  to 
observe  his  rank  within  the  group  on  quantitative 
indicators  of  clinical  and  managerial  performance. 
The  medical  information  system  should  enable  re- 
liable data  capture  as  well  as  aggregation  of  data 
across  practices  and  over  time  and  should  be  effi- 
cient to  maintain  after  developmental  costs  have 
been  expended. 

The  third  premise  is  that  medical  schools  have  a 
regional  responsibility  to  foster  a  professional  en- 
vironment that  helps  communities  recruit  and  re- 
tain well-trained  primary  care  physicians.  Parker 
and  Sorenson  studied  the  reasons  for  physicians' 
decisions  to  settle  in  and  leave  rural  communities. 
They  concluded  that  the  major  reason  for  depart- 
ing "seems  to  stem  chiefly  from  an  unsatisfactory 
professional  situation,"  while  the  main  reasons  for 
selecting  an  area  related  to  "good  professional 
support,  especially  a  good  community  hospital,  a 
nearby  tertiary  medical  center,  and  medical  con- 
sultants in  various  fields."1  The  COOP  Project  is 
implementing  programs  like  those  suggested  by 
Parker  and  Sorenson  to  improve  the  health  care 
system. 

The  fourth  premise  is  that  policymakers  should 
consider  testing  the  effectiveness  of  a  voluntary. 
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decentralized,  physician  instigated  approach  to 
quality  assurance  and  cost  containment.  In  the 
United  States,  policymakers  have  adopted  regula- 
tory approaches  for  quality  assurance  and  cost 
containment  and  are  using  a  subsidy  strategy  to 
improve  access  to  care  in  physician  shortage 
areas.  These  regulatory  and  subsidy  approaches 
may  be  less  effective  than  market  oriented  strate- 
gies that  use  competition,  information,  and  educa- 
tion to  contain  costs,  improve  access,  and  assure 
quality.2'8  Therefore,  the  COOP  Project  hopes  to 
promote  competition  by  using  cross-practice  in- 
formation (showing  each  practice  its  relative  man- 
agement efficiency  and  clinical  cost  effectiveness) 
coupled  with  a  unique  brand  of  continuing  educa- 
tion (promoting  discussion  of  the  cross-practice 
clinical  and  management  information  with  other 
physicians  and  outside  experts)  and  mounting  pro- 
grams to  improve  weaknesses  that  are  identified. 

The  development  of  the  regional  data  network 
is  currently  being  supported  by  the  practices, 
Dartmouth,  and  special  grants.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  make  the  network  substantially  self- 
sufficient  by  1984.  To  accomplish  this,  the  costs  of 
the  data  system  must  be  as  low  as  possible  and 
must  be  shifted  fully  to  the  practices  themselves 
and  to  other  users  of  the  data.  The  first  step  in 
making  the  data  system  as  efficient  and  useful  as 
possible  to  the  practices  has  been  the  integration 
of  a  practice  billing  system  into  the  data  network. 

The  data  network  concept  pursued  by  the 
COOP  Project  appears  to  be  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive organization  allowing  small  medical  practices 
to  utilize  a  medical  information  system  at  this 
stage  of  computer  technology.  The  clinical  and 
management  benefits  of  an  in-house  comprehen- 
sive system  such  as  Co-Star,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Laboratory  of  Computer  Science  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  ($2.76  per  en- 
counter for  a  practice  with  55,000  encounters  per 
year),9  are  not  affordable  by  small  practices. 
Moreover,  the  interpractice  comparisons  and  the 
consultative  resources  of  a  central  organization  for 
clinical  research,  statistical  analysis,  and  man- 
agement applications  would  not  be  available.  At 
this  moment,  COOP  Project  practices  are  more 
interested  in  focused  interpractice  comparisons 
and  collaborative  clinical  research  than  in  com- 
puterized medical  records,  automated  flow  charts, 
and  other  uses  of  the  computer  to  assist  medical 
practice.  Similar  conclusions  have  been  reached 


by  the  M/POP  Project  in  Colorado,  where  the 
costs  of  a  similar  system  for  small  practices  are 
$1.17  to  $1.61  per  encounter,10  and  a  commis- 
sioned study  in  England.11  The  ultimate  viability 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  data  network  will  be 
boosted  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  an  inte- 
grated (management  plus  clinical  data)  approach 
with  an  umbrella  service  organization  will  produce 
useful  and  affordable  data  for  participating  prac- 
tices and  outside  users. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  medical  information 
system  is  the  most  visible  aspect  of  the  COOP 
Project,  the  COOP  Project  is  more  than  a  data 
network.  It  provides  services  to  practices  and 
opens  up  new  opportunities  for  primary  care  re- 
search, medical  audit,  and  continuing  education 
based  on  quantitative  practice  self-analysis. 
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The  Cooperative  Information  Project: 
Part  2:  Some  Initial  Clinical,.  Quality 
Assurance,  and  Practice  Management 

Studies 

Eugene  C.  Nelson,  DSc,  John  W.  Kirk,  MD,  Bernard  W.  Bise,  MS,  Robert  J.  Chapman,  MD, 
Frank  A.  Hale,  PhD,  Paula  L  Stamps,  PhD,  and  John  H.  Wasson,  MD 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire 


Many  of  the  obstacles  inherent  in  the  conduct  of  primary  care 
research  have  been  overcome  by  an  experimental  program  in 
northern  New  England,  the  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Infor- 
mation Project.  This  project  uses  a  medical  information  net- 
work in  44  rural  medical  practices  to  carry  out  both  clinical  and 
management  research.  This  paper  describes  the  developmental 
problems  encountered  and  the  results  of  some  initial  clinical, 
quality  assurance,  and  practice  management  studies  con- 
ducted by  the  network  and  presents  observations  on  its  future 
research  directions. 


Since  the  1960s,  there  has  been  a  great  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  "primary"  medical  care.  One 
measure  of  this  interest  has  been  the  development 
of  family  medicine  and  the  shift  in  internal  medi- 
cine and  pediatrics  toward  general,  rather  than 
specialty,  training.  However,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly clear  that  development  of  the  scientific 
foundation  for  general  medicine  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  political  interest,  rhetoric,  and  prolifera- 
tion of  trainees.1  With  this  realization  has  come 
substantial  progress  in  making  primary  care  med- 
icine a  legitimate  scientific  discipline,  complete 


From  the  Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine, 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Re- 
quests for  reprints  should  be  addressed  to  Dr.  Eugene  Nel- 
son, Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine, 
Dartmouth  Medical  School,  Hanover,  NH  03755. 


with  its  own  textbooks,  medical  journals,  and 
fledgling  research  societies. 

However,  there  are  obstacles  to  scientific  study 
that  are  inherent  in  the  organizational  structure  of 
primary  care  medicine  (ie,  many  scattered  small 
units)  and  in  the  character  of  the  illness  episodes 
which  constitute  its  practice  fie,  extremely  broad 
spectrum,  ambulatory,  variable  natural  history, 
chronic,  and  nonspecific  outcomes).  Clinical  in- 
vestigators now  recognize  that  one  important  way 
to  surmount  these  research  obstacles  is  to  estab- 
lish ongoing  regional  data  networks — "sentinel 
practice"  networks — that  link  many  individual 
primary  care  practices  through  shared  information 
systems.2  Several  such  networks  are  in  various 
stages  of  development.3'5  This  paper  presents  the 
results  from  the  initial  clinical,  quality  assurance, 
and  practice  management  studies  conducted  by 
the  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Information  Project 
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(COOP  Project)  in  the  course  of  developing  a  re- 
gional primary  care  information  system.  Presenta- 
tion of  the  studies  will  enable  the  reader  to  observe 
( 1)  the  tactics  used  to  build  the  network,  (2)  the  value 
and  limitations  of  the  work  completed  to  date,  and 
(3)  the  great  potential  for  further  development. 


Three  Ciinicai  Studies 

Hypertension  Study 

The  first  clinical  study  focused  on  hypertension 
treatment  and  screening.  This  was  a  pilot  study  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  doing  interpractice 
studies  and  to  determine  if  the  results  were  of 
value  to  the  physicians.  The  charts  of  231  hyper- 
tensive patients  from  14  practices  were  reviewed 
retrospectively  by  a  trained  research  assistant  who 
recorded  age,  sex,  pretreatment  blood  pressure, 
current  blood  pressure,  laboratory  tests  within 
the  past  18  months,  medication  regimen,  nondrug 
treatment  modalities,  and  number  of  months  until 
next  appointment.  Data  were  similarly  collected 
on  263  nonhypertensive  adults,  indicating  the  date 
on  which  a  blood  pressure  was  last  taken,  the 
blood  pressure  level,  and  follow-up  actions  for  pa- 
tients with  elevated  blood  pressures. 

The  aim  was  to  spark  interest  in  collaborative 
work  by  proving  that  clinically  relevant  discus- 
sions could  be  triggered  by  simple  descriptive 
studies  that  showed  each  practice  where  it  stood 
within  the  group.  The  results  indicated  that  in  11  of 
the  14  practices  patients  had  diastolic  blood  pres- 
sures averaging  less  than  or  equal  to  90  mmHg 
(Table  1).  Pretreatment  diastolic  blood  pressures 
averaged  more  than  100  mmHg  (19  percent  of  pa- 
tients had  levels  above  1 10  mmHg);  posttreatment 
levels  averaged  88  mmHg,  with  a  range  among  the 
practices  from  81  to  96  mmHg. 

The  data  suggest  there  is  considerable  variation 
in  both  the  case-mix  and  clinical  approaches.  The 
median  age  of  hypertensive  patients  within  a  prac- 
tice ranged  from  54  to  68  years,  percentage  of 
women  ranged  from  0  to  79  percent,  and  the  pro- 
portion with  "significant"  comorbidity  (ie,  an- 
other chronic  disease  for  which  medication  was 
prescribed)  varied  from  23  to  61  percent.  It  ap- 
pears that  different  physicians  may  have  been 
treating  to  different  goal  blood  pressures.  For 
example,  patients  from  practices  D,  G,  and  J 


achieved  lowest  mean  blood  pressures,  while  pa- 
tients from  practices  F,  H,  and  L  registered  the 
highest  levels.  The  average  diastolic  blood  pres- 
sure classed  "acceptable"  in  medical  record  notes 
for  the  former  set  of  practices  was  82  mmHg, 
while  the  patients  categorized  as  "acceptable"  in 
the  latter  group  averaged  87  mmHg.  Some  prac- 
tices had  similar  case-mixes,  such  as  C  and  D,  and 
G  and  N,  but  they  contrasted  sharply  on  blood 
pressure  outcomes  (90  mmHg  vs  81  mmHg  in  pair 
C  and  D)  or  on  treatment  process  (53  vs  0  percent 
of  patients  under  treatment  for  hypertension,  but 
without  medication  prescribed  in  pair  G  and  N). 
Other  variations  in  treatment  process  were  ob- 
served in  these  areas:  percent  of  patients  with  two 
or  more  medications  mentioned  as  part  of  the  reg- 
imen (7  to  55  percent),  the  frequency  of  perform- 
ing common  laboratory  tests,  such  as  creatinine  or 
blood  urea  nitrogen,  within  the  18  months  preced- 
ing the  index  visit  (38  to  100  percent),  and  median 
months  until  next  appointment  (one  to  three 
months).  Data  regarding  drug  of  choice  revealed 
that  every  practice  used  a  diuretic  such  as  hydro- 
chlorothiazide as  the  first  drug  of  choice.  However, 
there  was  considerable  variation  on  preferences  for 
second  line  medications.  Four  practices  used  pro- 
pranolol, four  used  methyldopa,  and  seven  used 
other  preparations.  Choice  of  second  line  drug  was 
not  correlated  with  level  of  blood  pressure  pre- 
treatment, posttreatment,  age,  or  comorbidity. 

Hypertension  screening  results  indicated  that  6 
of  the  14  practices  screened  90  percent  of  their 
patients;  another  6  checked  blood  pressures  of  75 
to  89  percent  of  their  patients.  Only  two  practices 
screened  fewer  than  75  percent  of  nonhyperten- 
sive adults.  Of  the  263  screened,  a  total  of  27  (10 
percent)  had  borderline  elevations  (ie,  90-95/150- 
165  mmHg)  and  7  (3  percent)  had  elevated  pres- 
sures (ie,  >  95/165  mmHg).  Medical  record  notes 
did  not  indicate  that  follow-up  was  scheduled  for 
these  patients  with  borderline  or  elevated  blood 
pressures. 

Antibiotic  Usage  Study 

The  second  clinical  study  was  a  prospective 
study  on  antibiotics.  Study  objectives  were  to  (1) 
describe  patterns  of  antibiotic  prescribing  by  diag- 
nosis, (2)  develop  a  continuing  education  program 
based  on  the  findings,  and  (3)  produce  ideas  for  a 
follow-up  clinical  study  on  a  particular  diagnosis 
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Table  1.  Hypertension  Treatment  Variables  by  Practice  (percent) 
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Processes 

Percent  of  patients  by  number  of  medicines 

prescribed 
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10 

8 

15 

5 

8 

5 

53 

0 

7 

22 

0 

15 

23 

0 

1 

50 

33 

65 

55 

38 

40 

40 

39 

43 

50 

88 

35 

46 

75 

2 

40 

38 

20 

40 

54 

55 

7 

61 

50 

28 

12 

50 

31 

25 

Percent  of  patients  with  other  treatments 

noted  (eg,  reduce  weight,  modify  diet) 

50 

33 

35 

23 

30 

40 

22 

7 

33 

50 

30 

30 

21 

10 

Percent  of  patients  with  laboratory  work 

during  18  months  preceding  index  visit 
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70 
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56 
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90 
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50 
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75 

23 
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50 

79 
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54 
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3 

2 
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3 

1 

3 

2 

2 
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Case-mix 

Median  age  (years) 

57 

59 

60 

58 

64 

60 

68 

60 

62 

55 

60 

54 

60 

64 

Percent  female 

60 

67 

65 

55 

77 

50 

53 

67 

79 

67 

63 

0 

62 

55 

Percent  of  patients  with  other  significant 

chronic  diagnoses 

45 

33 

25 

25 

23 

35 

27 

39 

29 

61 

25 

35 

25 

25 

*NA  denotes  "not  ascertained" 

or  condition.  Antibiotic  prescribing  behavior  was 
selected  by  COOP  Project  physicians  through  ma- 
jority vote  because  of  its  importance  in  primary 
care  and  the  paucity  of  literature  on  the  subject. 
Data  were  collected  for  a  study  period  lasting  four 
to  six  weeks  on  the  compatible  encounter  forms 
used  throughout  the  network.  In  addition  to  the 
basic  data  set  captured  routinely  on  all  visits,  in- 
formation on  four  variables  was  collected:  (1) 
antibiotic  use  that  visit,  (2)  name  of  drug,  (3)  mode 
of  administration  (ie,  parenteral,  topical,  oral),  and 
if  oral,  (4)  duration  of  treatment. 

The  results  showed  that  antibiotics  were  used  in 
10  percent  of  office  visits.  The  proportion  of  visits 
resulting  in  antibiotic  use  among  the  practices 
ranged  from  6  to  18  percent  of  office  visits.  Table  2 


lists,  in  rank  order,  the  ten  diagnoses  most  fre-  s 
quently  associated  with  antibiotic  treatment  and 
the  first  and  second  drug  of  choice.  The  five  most 
frequent  illness  episodes  treated  with  antibiotics 
were,  in  rank  order,  otitis  media,  chronic  bronchitis, 
pharyngitis/upper  respiratory  infection,  dermato- 
logic  conditions,  and  urinary  tract  infection/  cystitis. 

Table  3  suggests  that  different  physicians  treat 
similar  types  of  patients  in  a  different  manner.  For 
example,  68  percent  of  all  otitis  media  episodes  in 
children  under  six  years  of  age  resulted  in  antibi- 
otic use.  The  range  among  clinicians  on  antibiotic 
use  rate  was  30  to  84  percent  of  episodes.  Simi- 
larly, 71  percent  of  bronchitis  episodes  in  patients 
under  45  years  of  age  resulted  in  antibiotic  ther- 
apy, but  the  range  across  practitioners  was  67  to 
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Table  2.  Most  Common  Diagnoses  Resulting  in  Antibiotic  Treatment: 
All  Patients  with  No  Relevant  Comorbidity 


Condition 

ICDA 
Code(s) 

Number  with 
Treatment 

■  I  coin  Id  I  V 

First  Drug 
of  Choice  (%) 

Second  Drug 
of  Choice  (%) 

Otitis  media 
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OO 
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Streptococcus 

034 

penicillin 
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Tonsillitis 
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Pharyngitis 
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97 
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74 
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Dermatitis 

692 

21 

Penicillin 
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Acne 
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q 

i  eiracyciine 

\Oo/ 

cryinromycin 

MCI 

Urinary  Tract 

Infection/Cystitis 

595,  599 

DO 

Under  12  years 

6 

Sulfa 

(50) 

Sulfa  plus 

(50) 

12  years  plus 

62 

Sulfa  plus 

(32) 

Sulfa 

(26) 

Sinusitis 

58 

Acute 

461 

39 

Ampicillin 

(46) 

Erythromycin 

(21) 

Chronic 

503 

19 

Erythromycin 

(42) 

Penicillin 

(21) 

Pneumonia 

486 

53 

Erythromycin 

(57) 

Ampicillin 

(17) 

Vaginitis 

622 

46 

Other 

(35) 

Antitrichimonad 

(26) 

Conjunctivitis 

360 

41 

Sulfa 

(44) 

Topical 

(29) 

Pelvic  Inflammatory 

Disease 

616 

21 

Ampicillin 

(67) 

Tetracycline 

(24) 

100  percent.  In  general,  there  was  high  compara- 
bility on  the  duration  for  which  antibiotics  were 
prescribed,  even  for  a  diagnosis  such  as  urinary 
tract  infections/cystitis,  where  recent  studies  sug- 
gest that  a  short  course  of  treatment  may  be  as 
effective  as  the  traditional  10-  to  14-day  regimen.6,7 

Case-Mix  Variations 

The  capacity  to  produce  interpractice  reports 
and  to  do  cross-practice  studies  is  one  unique  as- 
pect of  the  program.  An  example  of  an  interprac- 
tice report  on  case-mix  variations  is  shown  in 


Table  4,  which  includes  findings  on  the  diagnoses, 
age,  sex,  and  disposition  of  visit  occurring  in  the 
practices  of  12  family  physicians  and  14  general 
internists  (total  visits  =  28,258).  Larger  propor- 
tions of  young  patients  were  seen  by  the  family 
physicians  (8  percent  vs  6  percent  for  ages  5  to  12 
years)  while  more  aged  populations  were  served 
by  internists  (24  percent  vs  12  percent  aged  65 
years  or  older).  The  percent  of  visits  made  to  fam- 
ily physicians  by  females  was  9  percent  higher 
than  the  proportion  for  internists.  The  percentage 
of  visits  for  upper  respiratory  infections  was  simi- 
lar among  family  physicians  and  internists  ( 10  per- 
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Table  3.  Antibiotic  Use  Rate  and  Drug  Choice  by  Provider  for  Selected  Diagnoses 

Diagnosis 

Number 
of  Episodes 

with 
Treatment 

All  Providers: 
Percent  Episodes 
with  Treatment 

Across  Providers: 
Range  in  Percent 
Episodes  Treated* 
High  Low 

Across  Providers: 
Range  in  Number 
of  Days  of 
Duration 
High  Low 

Otitis  media 
Under  6  years 
6  years  plus 

174 
114 

68 
45 

84 
100 

30 
33 

10 
10 

TO 

7 

Bronchitis 
Under  45  years 
45  years  plus 

92 
67 

71 
85 

100 
100 

67 
75 

10 
10 

5 
7 

Urinary  tract 
infection/cystitis 
12  years  plus 

62 

71 

83 

50 

14 

10 

Note:  Analyses  are  based  on  illness  episodes  with  no  comorbidity  for  diseases  commonly  requiring 
antibiotics  (ie,  patients  with  both  otitis  media  and  upper  respiratory  infections  were  excluded).  Illness 
episodes  were  defined  as  an  index  visit  plus  any  subsequent  visits  with  the  same  diagnosis  occurring 
within  a  three-week  period. 

*Providers  with  less  than  five  treatment  episodes  were  excluded  from  the  analysis. 

Table  4.  Case-Mix  Variations  Among  COOP  Project  Practices  By  Physician  Specialty 

Variable 

Mean 
(%) 

Family  Medicine 

Range (%) 

Mean 
(%) 

Internal  Medicine 
Range (%} 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest 

Highest 

Age 

0-4  years 

9 

3 

16 

3 

0 

13 

5-12  years 

8 

5 

11 

6 

1 

16 

13-44  years 

54 

43 

64 

44 

17 

70 

45-64  years 

16 

7 

23 

22 

11 

34 

65  years  or  more 

12 

4 

19 

24 

8 

48 

Sex 

Male 

34 

13 

44 

43 

36 

49 

Diagnosis 

Upper  respiratory 

infection 

10 

5 

23 

10 

2 

20 

Otitis  media 

5 

2 

7 

2 

0 

6 

Hypertension 

8 

1 

15 

12 

3 

25 

Disposition 

Return  appointment 

53 

44 

70 

52 

17 

93 

Referral 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 

6 

Hospitalization 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

4 

Note:  Data  drawn  from  28,258  office  visits  to  12  family  physicians  and  14  general  internists  occurring  over 
a  three-month  period  in  1979 
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Table  5.  Baseline  Results  From  Intrapractice 
Quality  Assurance  Study 


Percent  of 
Patients* 
Receiving 
Instruction/ 
Health  Maintenance         Screening  Test 
Activity  (N=61) 


Seat  belt 
instruction  .  36 

Pap  smear 
administered  86 

Hemoccult  testing 
administered  45 


*Patients  residing  outside  practice's  catchment 
area  and  with  fewer  than  two  visits  over  prior 
three  years  were  excluded  from  the  analysis 


cent  in  both).  As  expected,  family  physicians  had 
more  otitis  media  visits  than  the  internists  (5  per- 
cent vs  2  percent)  and  fewer  hypertension  encoun- 
ters (8  percent  vs  12  percent).  (These  differences 
may  be  explained  by  the  differences  in  age  group 
served  by  the  two  physician  types.)  There  were 
only  slight  variations  in  the  disposition  of  family 
physicians1  and  internists'  patients. 

A  Quality  Assurance  Study 

Baseline  results  from  one  intrapractice  quality 
audit  are  shown  in  Table  5.  The  practice  believes 
that  "every  patient  should  have,  or  be  encouraged 
to  have,  screening  procedures  or  preventive  in- 
struction in  areas  where  these  have  been  demon- 
strated to  be  effective."  To  measure  the  extent  to 
which  practice  principles  are  achieved,  perform- 
ance on  three  indicator  conditions  were  analyzed: 
(1)  seat  belt  use  in  children  aged  0  to  4  years,  (2) 
Pap  smears  in  women  aged  18  to  40  years,  and  (3) 
Hemoccult  testing  in  men  and  women  aged  50  to 
75  years.  The  COOP  Project  data  base  was  used  to 
identify,  at  random,  20  patients  in  each  category 
meeting  entrance  criteria,  and  a  research  assistant 
reviewed  the  medical  records. 

The  findings  indicate  that  the  practice's  degree 


of  success  was  36  percent  for  seat  belt  instruction. 
45  percent  for  Hemoccult  testing,  and  86  percent 
on  Pap  smear  screening.  The  practice  attributes 
the  good  results  for  Pap  smears  to  a  recall  system 
that  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  and  has  de- 
cided that  similar  office  "systems"  are  needed  to 
improve  performance  in  the  other  two  areas.  The 
practice  has  instituted  new  office  reminder  sys- 
tems and  will  repeat  the  quality  audit  in  six  months 
to  assess  progress. 


Three  Practice  Management  Studies 

Billing  Effectiveness  Study 

The  first  management  study  focused  on  the  bill- 
ing system.  Study  aims  were  to  (I)  document  the 
cost  each  practice  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
the  billing  function,  (2)  gauge  the  effectiveness  of 
accounts  receivable  handling,  and  (3)  explore  the 
feasibility  of  modifying  the  billing  systems  (instead 
of  the  medical  record  systems)  to  enable  practices 
to  spin  off  compatible  encounter  data  for  a  net- 
work as  a  byproduct  of  their  business  system.  A 
practice  management  specialist  visited  15  prac- 
tices- to  collect  information.  Participant  observa- 
tion and  interview  methods  were  used  to  quantify 
the  cost  (labor,  postage,  and  materials)  incurred 
by  performance  of  the  billing  and  accounts  receiv- 
able function.  Financial  records  were  analyzed  to 
estimate  billing  and  accounts  receivable  effective- 
ness (indicated  by  the  number  of  days'  worth  of 
outstanding  accounts  receivable  as  a  function  of 
gross  charges  per  day).  Collection  of  comparable 
data  across  heterogeneous  practices  was  expected 
to  be  difficult.  Consequently,  to  minimize  reliabil- 
ity problems,  a  single  management  specialist  gath- 
ered all  study  data  on  work  sheets  in  accordance 
with  established  guidelines. 

The  results  indicate  there  were  substantial  var- 
iations in  billing  costs.  Practice  size  ranged  from 
one  to  five  full-time  providers  and  the  number  of 
full-time  equivalent  billing  personnel  from  0.5  to 
1.9.  Expenses  for  billing  and  accounts  receivable 
handling  per  month  per  provider  averaged  $400 
and  were  more  than  six  times  greater  in  the  highest 
cost  practice  than  in  the  lowest.  Cost  of  billing  per 
patient  encounter  averaged  $1.50  and  ranged  from 
$0.70  to  $3.75.  Larger  practices  performed  the  bill- 
ing function  less  expensively  than  smaller  practices. 
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For  example,  sites  with  three  or  more  providers 
had  costs  per  provider  per  month  averaging  5260, 
while  sites  with  fewer  than  three  providers  aver- 
aged $580.  Expenses  per  encounter  were  $1.20  in 
the  bigger  practices,  $1.95  in  the  smaller  ones. 

Two  variables  were  used  as  indicators  of  billing 
system  effectiveness:  number  of  days  gross  bill- 
ings outstanding  in  receivables,  and  outstanding 
receivables  per  provider.  The  former  indicator  of 
billing  effectiveness,  days'  worth  of  billings  out- 
standing in  receivables,  averaged  66  days  and 
ranged  from  36  days  to  98  days.  The  latter  effec- 
tiveness indicator,  outstanding  receivables  per 
provider,  averaged  514,000  and  varied  from  $4,450 
to  $28,000.  Further  analysis  suggests  that  billing 
system  effectiveness  is  not  associated  with  prac- 
tice size;  rather,  it  appears  to  be  a  function  of  bill- 
ing policies  followed  by  the  practice  on  factors 
such  as  encouraging  payment  at  time  of  service 
and  accepting  assignment  from  third  party  carriers. 

It  was  found  that  five  of  the  practices  all  register 
more  than  30  percent  of  patients  paying  at  time  of 
service  and  do  not  accept  assignment  routinely. 
This  set  of  practices,  whose  billing  policies  differ- 
entiate them  from  the  rest,  do  substantially  better 
than  the  other  practices  on  both  indicators  of  bill- 
ing system  effectiveness.  Practices  with  more  than 
30  percent  of  patients  paying  at  time  of  service 
averaged  53  days  billings  outstanding  in  receiva- 
bles (vs  73  days  for  practices  collecting  30  percent 
or  less)  and  averaged  $11,720  outstanding  in  re- 
ceivables per  provider  (compared  to  $15,140  from 
other  sites). 

Practice  Operating  Costs  Study 

The  second  management  study  was  designed  to 
collect  baseline  data  on  practice  overhead.  The 
study  had  two  goals.  The  first  was  to  collect  base- 
line data  on  practice  overhead  to  show  each  site  its 
relative  standing  in  the  COOP  Project.  The  second 
goal  was  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  developing 
compatible  accounting  systems  across  the  net- 
work detailing  revenues  and  expenses.*  Data  on 
practice  overhead  were  collected  by  a  manage- 


ment specialist  using  accounting  reports  on  the 
past  two  fiscal  years  as  source  documents.  It  was 
possible  to  collect  compatible  information  on  op- 
erating expenses  in  12  of  15  practices. 

Annual  operating  expenses  averaged  $41,930 
per  provider  and  ranged  from  $21,260  to  $55,309. 
The  nonphysician  payroll  portion  of  the  overhead 
averaged  $20,150  and  ranged  from  $8,900  to 
$37,680.  Mean  cost  of  office  space  was  $5,150  and 
ranged  from  $2,130  to  $8,760.  The  range  in  median 
charge  per  practice  for  a  limited  office  visit  was 
$10  to  $16;  and  the  range  for  a  comprehensive  ex- 
amination was  $15  to  $42.  Further  analysis  indi- 
cated there  was  a  positive  association  between 
operating  costs  and  patient  charges  for  limited  of- 
fice visits.  There  was  no  correlation  between  over- 
head and  fee  for  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  COOP  Project  results  were  compared  to 
the  findings  produced  by  the  annual  Medical  Eco- 
nomics survey  of  practices"  and  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Periodic  Survey  of  Physi- 
cians9 (Table  6).  The  COOP  Project  practices" 
total  overhead  and  the  proportion  of  overhead  for 
nonphysician  office  payroll  are  similar  to  the  for- 
mer survey's  results  but  differ  from  the  American 
Medical  Association's  data,  since  the  COOP  Proj- 
ect sites  have  lower  total  expenses  but  higher  of- 
fice payroll. 

Practice  Panel  Size  Study 

The  findings  from  a  practice  panel  size  study 
are  summarized  in  Table  7.  The  average  number  of 
active  patients  per  provider  (defined  as  all  patients 
with  one  or  more  encounters  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years)  was  1,266,  with  a  low  of  736  and  a 
high  of  1,664.  The  mean  number  of  visits  per  year 
for  active  patients  was  three,  while  the  range  on 
number  of  visits  per  active  patient  was  two 
to  three.  On  the  average,  58  percent  of  patients 
classed  "active"  in  one  year  had  one  or  more 
encounters  in  the  subsequent  year.  The  range  in 
return  rates  for  active  patients  was  wide  (48  per- 
cent to  76  percent).*  Information  on  practice 


*The  network  began  with  an  ongoing  collection  of  patient 
visit  data  using  compatible  encounter  forms.  At  this  point, 
the  aim  was  to  expand  the  data  base  by  collecting  expense 
data  throughout  the  network. 


*These  results  were  compared  to  findings  reported  for 
eight  family  practices  located  in  Virginia.9  The  findings  for 
the  COOP  Project  practices  were  comparable  to  the  Virginia 
practices  on  visits  per  year  per  active  patient  (2.7  vs  2.8). 
However,  the  average  on«-year  return  rate  was  higher  for 
the  COOP  Project  sites  (58  percent  vs  41  percent). 
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Table  6.  Comparison  of  COOP  Project  Practices  to  Medical  Economics  and  American  Medical  Association 

Survey  Results  (dollars) 


All  Other 

Average        Nonphysician         Office         Tax  Deductible 
Practice  Survey  Group  Total  Expense      Payroll  (%)        Space  (%)       Expenses  (%) 


Cooperative  Project  practices*  41,930  20,150  (48)  5,150  (12)  16,800  (40) 
Medical  Economics: 

United  States  practices**  39,040  17,780  (45.5)  6,300  (16.1)  14,960  (38.3) 

American  Medical  Association 
periodic  survey  of  physicians: 

United  States  practices***  46,400  15,006  (32.4)  7,392  (15.9)  24,002  (51.7) 


*Average  total  practice  expenses,  per  physician,  all  COOP  Project  practices,  1978 

**Median  total  practice  expenses  per  physician,  all  US  practices,  1978.  From  Lavin  JH:  Practice  costs,  one 
battle  you're  winning.  Med  Econ,  November  1979 

***Average  total  practice  expenses  per  physician,  all  US  Practices,  1978.  From  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation: Projections,  Thirteenth  Periodic  Survey  of  Physicians.  Chicago,  AMA  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development,  March  1978 


growth  showed  the  number  of  new  patients  per 
provider  for  the  preceding  six  months  averaged 
191  (range  36  to  375),  while  the  overall  percentage 
of  visits  accounted  for  by  new  patients  was  12  per- 
cent (range  2  percent  to  21  percent). 


Discussion 

The  objectives  of  the  first  set  of  clinical  and 
management  studies  presented  in  the  preceding 
section  were  to  do  the  following:  (1)  form  a  con- 
structive relationship  between  medical  school  fac- 
ulty and  community  physicians,  (2)  spark  interest 
in  collaborative  research  and  continuing  education 
based  on  data  collected  in  individual  practices, 
and  (3)  devise  a  practical  method  for  establishing  a 
cross-practice  information  network  that  would  be 
ongoing,  inexpensive,  and  useful  in  meeting  the 
data  requirements  of  different  vested  (eg,  educa- 
tional, research,  and  financial)  interests. 

The  formation  of  a  constructive  relationship  be- 
tween medical  school  faculty  and  community 
physicians  had  to  be  realized  before  any  real  prog- 
ress could  be  made.  Typical  town-gown  problems 
exist  in  the  COOP  Project  region  concerning  mat- 


ters such  as  patient  referrals,  role  of  medical 
center  specialists  vis  a  vis  community  physicians, 
and  placement  of  medical  students  and  residents  in 
exemplary  practices  to  gain  clinical  experience. 
Through  conduct  of  these  studies,  medical  school 
faculty  and  community  physicians  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  to  know  one  another  firsthand,  to 
learn  something  about  the  concerns  of  each  side, 
and  to  identify  areas  where  working  together 
would  benefit  both  groups.  As  time  passed,  the 
community  physicians  began  to  trust  the  medical 
school  faculty  associated  with  the  COOP  Project. 
An  organizational  structure  has  evolved  that  places 
the  practices  in  a  decision  making  position  and 
medical  school  personnel  in  technical  assistance 
roles  (ie,  practice  management,  quality  assurance, 
and  practice  .data  systems). 

The  second  objective,  promotion  of  interest  in 
collaborative  research  and  continuing  education, 
was  achieved.  The  practices  have  agreed  to  par- 
ticipate in  up  to  two  clinical  and  two  management 
studies  per  year  for  the  next  four  years.  It  was 
hoped  that  relevant  clinical  and  management  dis- 
cussions could  be  triggered  by  feeding  back  the 
results  of  simple  descriptive  studies,  showing  each 
physician  and  practice  where  it  stood  within  the 
group  on  process,  outcome,  and  cost  variables. 
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Table  7.  Patient  Panel  Size  Variations  Among  CQOP  Practices 


Average  Visits 

Panel           Active                Per  Year  One-Year  Return  Six-Month  New  Percent  of 

Character-       Patients/              (One-Year  Rate  for  Active          Patients/  Visits  Made  by 

istics         Provider*        Active  Patients)**  Patientst            Providertt  New  Patients 


Individual  Practices 


A 

1,477 

3 

52 

B 

782 

2 

174 

21 

c 

874 

3 

66 

191 

14 

n 
i_> 

1,166 

3 

76 

A 
*+ 

c 
c 

o 
o 

so 

I  JO 

Q 

F 

1,419 

3 

53 

36 

2 

G 

1,565 

3 

56 

257 

14 

H 

1,362 

3 

56 

252 

!  i 

1,486 

2 

53 

202 

12 

j 

1,664 

3 

62 

190 

11 

K 

736 

2 

48 

126 

14 

L 

1,558 

3 

55 

375 

M 

1,038 

2 

55 

188 

12 

N 

1,321 

3 

64 

120 

8 

Mean 

1,266 

3 

58 

191 

12 

Range 

Highest 

1,664 

3 

76 

375 

21 

Lowest 

736 

2 

48 

36 

2 

*Active  patients  defined  as  number  of  patients  with  at  least  one  visit  during  the  two  most  recent  fiscal 
years  of  practice  operation 

**One-year  average  of  visits  per  year  for  active  patients  defined  as  average  visits  in  year  for  patients  with 
at  least  one  visit  in  either  baseline  year 

tOne-year  return  rate  defined  as  percent  of  patients  with  visits  during  first  baseline  year  who  also  made  at 
least  one  visit  during  second  baseline  year 

ttNumber  of  patients  seen  by  provider  for  first  time  during  most  recent  six  months  of  operation 


The  feedback  sessions,  which  took  place  quarterly 
on  Saturday  mornings,  taught  the  COOP  Project 
coordinators  several  lessons.  First,  there  is  as 
much  interest  in  management  studies  as  in  clinical 
research.  Second,  community  physicians  are  highly 
critical  of  clinical  studies  on  themselves  that  are 
not  scientifically  sound.  Third,  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  physicians  are  urging  their  colleagues  to 
select  prospective  controlled  studies  that  can  ex- 
pand the  body  of  primary  care  knowledge  and  fill 
gaps  in  the  literature.  Fourth,  descriptive  studies 
followed  by  technical  assistance  (at  least  in  the 
management  area)  can  produce  changes  in  per- 
formance. For  example,  all  practices  that  had  high 
billing  costs  and  poor  collections  effectiveness 
took  positive  action  to  improve  their  system. 


It  is  believed  that  the  initial  research  activity, 
summarized  above,  did  stimulate  further  interest 
in  collaborative  research  and  a  new  brand  of  edu- 
cation, probably  because  (1)  participation  was 
voluntary  and  study  topics  were  selected  by  the 
group,  (2)  quantitative  physician  variations  were 
produced,  and  (3)  only  limited  effort  was  required 
by  physicians  and  office  staff  to  gather  and  ana- 
lyze data.  Future  research  topics  will  be  selected 
by  majority  vote.  The  aim  is  to  study  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  clinical  care  and  to  improve  practice 
management  efficiency. 

The  third  objective,  development  of  an  ongoing 
information  network,  is  the  payoff  resulting  from 
achievement  of  the  prior  goals.  From  the  outset,  it 
was  recognized  that  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
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to  construct  a  data  system  that  reliably  captured  a 
minimum  data  set  on  all  visits  and  fulfilled  many 
functions  (ie,  was  not  a  separate  research-only, 
add-on  system).  It  was  also  recognized  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  encourage  even  two  private 
practices,  not  to  mention  20  or  30,  to  do  something 
together  over  the  long  run  that  did  not  coincide 
with  self-interest.  Consequently,  the  approach  taken 
in  the  formation  of  a  network  was  slow,  incremental, 
and  designed  as  much  to  improve  the  practices' 
management  systems  as  to  facilitate  research, 
education,  and  medical  audit.  This  objective  is 
well  on  the  way  to  realization.  Practices  are  con- 
tributing encounter  data  to  the  network,  and  there 
are  more  practices  interested  in  joining. 


the  three  obstacles  cited  above.  Beginning  with  14 
practices  in  1977,  the  COOP  Project  has  grown  to 
include  44  practices  in  upper  New  England.  The 
progress  to  date  has  been  made  by  conducting  a 
series  of  descriptive  studies  that  showed  each 
practice  its  standing  within  the  group  on  clinical 
areas  (hypertension  treatment  and  screening  and 
antibiotic  prescribing  patterns)  and  management 
topics  (billing  effectiveness  and  practice  operating 
costs).  The  achievements  to  date  are  real  but 
limited  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  research, 
education,  and  practice  management.  Plans  for 
the  coming  years  call  for  rigorous  primary  care 
research  and  the  delivery  of  automated  medical 
information  and  management  services  that  can 
improve  patient  care  and  operating  efficiency. 


Conclusion 

It  is  well  recognized  that  further  development  of 
the  scientific  basis  for  family  medicine  is  essential. 
This  will  require  prospective  collection  of  valid 
information  (on  therapeutic  process,  health  out- 
comes, and  treatment  costs)  for  representative 
groups  of  patients  served  by  mainstream  family 
physicians,  and  use  of  experimental  research  de- 
signs to  test  hypotheses  in  representative  settings. 
In  short,  networks  of  sentinel  practices — medical 
practices  that  code  information  on  their  practices' 
performance  using  comparable  operational  defini- 
tions and  subsequently  contribute  the  data  to  a 
cross-practice  data  base — must  be  developed  be- 
fore important  hypotheses  can  be  tested  using 
good  experimental  designs  in  normal  practices. 

To  develop  a  sentinel  practice  network  capable 
of  executing  high-quality  research,  several  obsta- 
cles must  be  overcome.  First,  a  group  of  highly 
motivated  persons  who  can  organize  a  network 
must  be  identified  from  inside  and  outside  the 
medical  school  (or  similar  institution).  They  must 
have  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  the  task.  Second, 
trust  must  be  developed  between  primary  care 
practices  and  the  organizers;  this  may  take  years. 
Third,  sources  of  ongoing  financing  must  be  de- 
veloped to  support  a  cost  effective  medical  infor- 
mation system;  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
developing  a  multipurpose  data  system  useful  for 
functions  such  as  practice  management,  quality 
assurance,  education,  and  research. 

Three  years  have  been  spent  trying  to  overcome 
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EXHIBIT  4 


PRIMARY  CARE  COOPERATIVE  INFORMATION  PROJECT 
19 SI  YEAR- EHV  REPORT 
FOREST  HEALTH  CENTER 


PREFACE 


The  following  tables  and  graphs  represent  a  selected  summary  of 
encounter  form  data  collected  by  the  Primary  Care  Cooperative 
Information  Project  in  23  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  private 
practices  in  1980  and  1981.    The  purpose  of  this  summary  report 
is: 

(1)  to  provide  each  practice  with  a  quick  overview  of  key 
aspects  of  their  practice  and, 

(2)  to  allow  practices  to  compare  themselves  with  other 
COOP  practices  on  many  of  these  same  aspects. 

Brief  comments  have  been  included  with  each  table  to  provide  a 
starting  point  from  which  each  practice  can  begin  to  interpret 
the  data. 

Questions  or  comments  concerning  this  report  can  be  addressed  to 
Patricia  Hale  or  Mary  Conrad  at  (603)  646-3631, 
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Vzn.  VaaaX  24 

F.  7 9S 7  Avznagz  O^ajlz  Ckaxgz  And  \IL*>a£a  Vzn.  Vcutiznt  Vzn.  Vzojl 

1.  By  VAjzgnoAtic  Gn.ou.pA  26 

2.  By  Age/Sex  Gn.ou.pi  28 

G.  1980  -  1981  InoJuZOAZ  In  Kvznjxgz  O^lcz  Changz  And  VaAaJz 

Vzn.  Vcutiznt  Vzn  Vzax 

1.  By  VxjLgnoAti.c  GnoapA  30 

2.  By  Agz/Szx  GnoupA  32 


PRACTICE  SUMMARY 


4.5 


Comments: 


This  practice  recorded  more  activity  in  the  winter  and  summer  quarters 
than  in  the  spring  and  fall.    The  percentage  of  new  patients  recorded 
remained  relatively  constant  for  each  quarter.    There  were  no  remarkable 
changes  in  patient  characteristics.    In  comparison  with  other  family 
practitioners,  this  practice  sees  a  high  percentage  of  elderly  patients. 
The  rankings  of  the  most  frequent  diagnoses  have  remained  fairly  constant 
from  quarter  to  quarter.    In  comparison  with  other  family  practitioners 
this  practice  records  a  high  percentage  of  birth  control  visits  and  a  low 
percentage  of  bronchitis. 


■ 
■ 
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■ 
1 
I 
I 
I 
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I 
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■ 
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79S7  PRACTICE  TOFT  IE  37  QUARTER 
ACTIVITY  AHO  PATIENT  CHARACTERISTICS 


ACTIVITY 

FIRST 

SECOND 

THIRD 

FOURTH 

Office  Visits 

1,506 

1,335 

1,533 

1,395 

Off-Site  Visits 

392 

207 

451 

322 

Office  Charges 

$27,109 

$24,751 

$30,302 

$25,452 

Off-Site  Charges 

$  7,897 

$  4,102 

$  8,217 

$  6,543 

#  New  Patients 

179 

128 

197 

141 

Office  Payment  %  Net  Charges 

35% 

40% 

40% 

42% 

PATIENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

%  Female 

58% 

60% 

58% 

58% 

%>  65 

19% 

22% 

20% 

22% 

%  Blue  Shield 

43% 

41% 

42% 

39% 

%  Medicaid 

7% 

7% 

6% 

7% 

%  Zipcode  A 

28% 

23% 

26% 

27% 

D 
D 

ICS/ 

15% 

18% 

OJlo 

nno/ 
CXJio 

c 

5% 

7% 

6/0 

5% 

TOP  5  DIAGNOSES  —  #  PATIENTS 

401  —  Hypertension 

33 

93 

112 

106 

V20  —  Well  Child 

73 

70 

105 

74 

722  -  IUP 

67 

63 

64 

52 

465  —  Pharyngitis/URI 

56 

29 

36 

59 

V25  —  Birth  Control 

37 

46 

41 

49 

4.7 


Comments : 


In  1981  there  has  been  a  decline  in  total  office  visits  of  5%  from  the 
previous  year,  although  there  has  been  an  increase  in  new  patients  of 
6%.    The  average  charge  per  office  visit  has  increased  a  modest  5%  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  overall  revisit  rate.    While  hospital 
admissions  have  decreased,  deliveries  have  slightly  increased.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  non-use  of  new  patient  procedure  codes, 
while  the  coding  of  intermediate  exams  has  decreased  slightly. 
The  percent  of  9025' s  coded  is  approximately  the  median  for  the  COOP 
Project.    In  1981  as  in  1980,  this  practice  had  the  highest  volume 
of  office  visits  per  physician   of  all  COOP  practices. 
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CHANGES  IN  PRODUCTIVITY  19S0  -  1981 


ACTIVITY  1980  1981 

#  Office  Visits  6,077      •  5,769 

#  Office  Patients  2,310  1,920 
Office  Charges                               $107,838  $107,614 

Average  Charge/Office  Visit  $17.75  $18.65 

Average  Office  Visits/Patient  2.6  3.0 

#  New  Patients  610  645 

%  New  Patients  with  New  Patient 

Procedure  Codes  (9003,  9004,  9010)  0%  0% 

#  New  Patients  as  %  Office  Visits  10%  11% 

SELECTED  PROCEDURES 

9070/9071  —  Hospital  Admission  177  144 

9370  -  EKG  205  198 

%  Office  Visits  3%  3% 

8700/8701  —  Urinalysis  696  533 

%  Office  Visits  11%  9% 

4840  —  OB  Care/Delivery  51  57 

Ratio  9025/9026 

Routine  Visit/Intermediate  Visit  6.2  6.5 

Ratio  9025/9023 

Routine  Visit/Brief  Visit  12.8  14.1 
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Comments : 

The  ranking  of  diagnoses  by  body  system  has  remained  generally  constant 
from  1980  to  1981.    (The  completeness  of  recording  diagnoses  has  improved.) 
Increases  of  3%  have  been  recorded  in  injuries  and  circulatory  system 
problems;  a  decrease  of  3%  has  been  recorded  in  respiratory  system  problems. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  OFFICE  DIAGNOSES  BY  BODY  SYSTEM 
OCTOBER  -  VECEttBER  19  SO  ANV  19  SI 

DIAGNOSTIC  PERCENT  OF  PATIENTS 

CATEGORY  COOES  WITH  DX  IN  THIS  CATEGORY 

1980  1981 


Examinations 

V01 

V82 

22% 

24% 

Circulatory  System 

390 

459 

18% 

21% 

Respiratory  System 

460 

— 

519 

17% 

14% 

Injury  &  Poison 

800 

899 

10% 

13% 

Nervous  System 

320 

— 

389 

9% 

9% 

uenitounnary  oysucin 

30VJ 

o  /  o 

70/ 

O  ,3 

Endocrine 

240 

279 

7% 

Co/ 

3  iO 

Skin 

680 

709 

6% 

5% 

Infection  &  Parasites 

001 

139 

Col 
•J  to 

7% 

111 -Defined 

780 

799 

Co/ 

•J  10 

4% 

Digestive  System 

520 

579 

5% 

5% 

Musculoskeletal 

710 

739 

4% 

6% 

Mental  Disorders 

290 

319 

2% 

4% 

Neoplasms 

140 

239 

1% 

no/ 
Co 

Blood 

280 

289 

1% 

1% 

Perinatal 

740 

779 

1% 

0% 

Diagnosis  Not  Coded 
Average  Diagnoses  Per  Visit 


108  visits 
1.1 


38  visit 


1.0 


4.11 
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Consnents : 


Office  charges  were  6%  higher  and  hospital  charges  9%  higher  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1981  than  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1980.  Ancillary 
charges  (lab  plus  diagnostic  procedures),  on  the  other  hand,  were  20% 
lower  in  1981. 
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CHANGES  BY  TYVE  OF  SERVICE 
OCTOBER  -  VECBiBER  1980  ANV  1981 


TYPE  OF  SERVICE*  1980  1981 

Office  $16,723  $17,723 

Surgery  $  6,971  $  5,388 

Hospital  $  3,824  $  4,154 

Special  RX  &  DX  $  1,843  $  1,255 

Emergency  Room  $  1,675  $  1,540 

Lab/Pathology  $  1,344  $  1,283 

Home  $  324  $  577 


Procedure  Codes:    Office  =  9000  -  9049,  Surgery  =  0001  -  5999, 
Hospital  =  9070  -  9089,  Special  RX  &  DX  =  6000  -  7999  &  9150  -  9200  & 
9300  -  9799,  Emergency  Room  =  9120  -  9149,  Lab/Patholoay  =  8C00  -  8999  & 
9800  -  9999,  Home  =  9050  -  9069  &  9090  -  9110. 
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Comments : 


In  the  eighteen  months  from  May  1980  to  November  1981,  there  has  been 
relatively  little  change  in  the  fee  schedule.    In  fact  the  average  charge 
per  visit  during  November  of  1981  was  actually  lower  than  that  recorded 
in  May  of  1980. 
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CHM1GES  IH  SELECTED  PROCEDURE  FEES 
MAy  J 9 SO  -  NOVEMBER  19  SI  [IS  MOUTHS] 


CODE 

PROCEDURE 

MAY 

1980 

FEE 

NOV 

1981 

FEE 

9023 

Brief  Visit 

$  5.00 

$  5.00 

9025 

Routine  Visit 

$11.00 

$12.00 

9026 

Extended  Visit 

$14.00 

$14.00 

9030 

Comprehensive  Visit 

$34.00 

9071 

Hospital  Admission 

$40.00 

$40.00 

9074 

Hospital  Followup 

$12.00 

$12.00 

8885 

Culture 

$  3.00 

S  5.00 

9370 

EKG 

$15.00 

$15.00 

8700 

Urinalysis 

$  1.00 

$  1.00 

8368 

Hemoglobin 

$  2.00 

$  2.00 

Average  Charge/Office  Visit 

$16.93 

$16.48 

-  $16.00 
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Comments : 


There  has  been  little  change  between  1980  and  1981  in  the  average 
charges  or  visits  for  patients  with  UTI,  Otitis  Media,  or  hypertension. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  costs  for  bronchitis  and  diabetes  patients, 
while  a  decrease  in  costs  for  anxiety  patients.    There  was  a  decrease 
in  ancillary  charges  for  CMF  patients  while  the  visit  charges  increased. 
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AVERAGE  OFFICE  CHARGE  PER  PATIENT  PER  VEAR 
FOR  SELECTED  VU&iOSTK  GROUPS 


1980  1981 


UTI 

Without  Lab*  $27  $29 

With  Lab  $42  $42 

#  Visits  2.7  2.3 

Bronchitis 

Without  Lab  $25  $39 

With  Lab  $28  $41 

#  Visits  2.2  3.0 

CHF 

Without  Lab  $50  $62 

With  Lab  $75  $69 

#  Visits  4.3  4.6 

Otitis  Media 

Without  Lab  $31  $30 

With  Lab  $33  $31 

#  Visits  2.9  2.7 

Obesity** 

Without  Lab  $49 

With  Lab  $55 

#  Visits  3.3 

Diabetes 

Without  Lab  $59  $87 

With  Lab  $67  $98 

#  Visits  5.2  6.3 

Hypertension 

Without  Lab  $47  $50 

With  Lab  $60  S61 

#  Visits  3.5  3.4 

Anxiety 

Without  Lab  $46  $35 

With  Lab  $54  $41 

#  Visits  3.9  2.6 


* 

Lab  denotes  all  ancillary  charges. 


Diagnosis  added  for  1981  inter-practice  comparisons. 
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Comments: 


There  was  an  increase  in  visit  charges  of  36%  and  ancillary  charges 
of  132  for  the  average  patient  seen  in  1981  as  compared  to  1980.  An 
increase  in  charges  was  recorded  for  every  age/sex  group  studied,  the 
largest  increase  being  for  patients  75  and  older. 
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AVERAGE  OFFICE  CHARGES  PER  PATIENT  PER  YEAR 
FOR  SELECTED  AGE/SEX  GROUPS 


1980  1981 


All  Patients 

Without  Lab*  $28  $38 

With  Lab  $44  $56 

#  Visits  2.6  3.0 

All  Patients  3-8 

Without  Lab  $21  $24 

With  Lab  $23  $26 

#  Visits  2.1  2.0 

Males  15  -  19 

Without  Lab  $15  $19 

With  Lab  $18  $24 

#  Visits  1.5  1.8 

Females  50  -  55 

Without  Lab  $32  $43 

With  Lab  $41  $66 

#  Visits  2.7  3.6 

All  Patients  75+ 

Without  Lab  545  $58 

With  Lab  $58  $76 

#  Visits  3.8  4.4 


* 

Lab  denotes  all  ancillary  charges. 


INTER- PRACTICE  VARIATION  SUMMARY 
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Comments : 


As  in  the  1980  year-end  report,  the  COOP  practices  show  great 
diversity  in  their  patient  characteristics  and  diagnoses  seen. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  percent  of  patients  65  and 
over  which  ranges  from  6%  to  64%  of  all  patients.    There  is  also 
substantial  variation  in  the  percent  of  patients  covered  by  Blue 
Shield  and  Medicaid. 

The  variation  in  diagnoses  seen  primarily  reflects  the  differences 
in  ages  seen.    However,  there  are  also  some  apparent  differences 
in  coding  preferences  as  manifested  by  the  variation  in  the  ill- 
defined  and  examination  categories. 


■ 
■ 


4.21 
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■ 
I 

B PATIENT 
CHARACTERISTICS 


I 

i 

1 

i 


2  Female 

%  >  53 

2  Blue  Shield 

2  Medicaid 

2  Pts.  from  town 


LOWEST 
532 
62 
142 


02 


in  which  practice 
is  located  13 


|  DIAGNOSTIC 
CATEGORIES 


■ 
f 
■ 

i 
i 

f 

1 


42 


12 


111 -Defined 
Examinations 
Respiratory  System  142 
Circulatory  System  52 
Injury  4  Poison  22 
Musculoskeletal 


tfAKTATONS  IN  PATIENT  OMBACTESISTICS 
OCTOBER  -  0EC5M3E3  1937 


SECOND 
LOWEST 

532 

92 
232 

12 


182 


42 
12 


142 


22 


MEDIAN 
582 
192 
382 
62 


462 


82 


T  57 

202 
142 
62 
72 


SECOND 
HlffiEST 


562 


422 


452 
122 


602 


212 


352 


232 
392 

182 


HIGKE5' 
672 
642 
482 
132 

722 


412 
392 
322 


ST  * 


1  V 

•  J/4 


372 


YOUR 
PRACTIC- 

582 

222 

392 

72 


272 


42 
242 
142- 
212 


132 


0/3 
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Comments : 


This  table  in  productivity  variations  shows  the  full  range  of  diversity 
among  the  23  COOP  private  practices  examined.    Some  practices  are  relatively 
new  with  30%  and  40%  of  their  office  visits  being  from  new  patients.  Some 
family  practitioners  spend  a  significant  percent  of  their  time  doing  obstetrics. 
One  practice  gets  47%  of  its  total  visit  charges  from  hospital  visits  while 
another  gets  only  10%.    The  percent  of  office  charges  from  lab  varies  from  2% 
to  25%  (lab  charges  are  billed  independently  in  many  practices).    The  coding 
of  extended  visits  varies  from  approximately  every  third  visit  to  extremely 
infrequent. 


4.23 
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rzcvucnvm  variations  1921 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

Office  Visits/MO  -  PA* 
(I  He*  Patient  Visits 

Hospital  Admissions/MD** 
8el  i  veri  es/MO** 

1 %  Visit  $  From  Hospital  Visits  * 
J  Office  $  From  Lab 
^atio  Routine/ Ex  tended  Visits 
Matio  Routine/Brief  Visits 

* 

j Estimated  full-time  equivalents;  your  practice  3  1.0 
"'ror  those  physicians  performing  deliveries  or  admissions  only. 
Hospital  visit  charges/ (hospital  visit,  plus  office?  visit  charges) 
([uo  charges/ (Tab  plus  office  visit  charges)  —  see  page  3. 

i 
■ 
a 

i 


see  aace  3, 


LOWEST 

ScCONO 
LOWEST 

MEDIAN 

ScCONO 
HIGHEST 

HIGHEST 

YCUR 

practic: 

2,254 

2,276 

3,083 

5,537 

5,769 

5,769 

25 

35 

95 

305 

405 

115 

IS 

29 

87 

198 

209 

144 

21 

45 

57 

79 

80 

57 

105 

115 

255 

365 

475 

195 

25 

35 

75 

205 

255 

75 

3.2 

4.3 

9.5 

53.5 

124.0 

6.5 

3.1 

3.2 

3.5 

24.9  - 

25.4 

14.1 
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Comments: 


Because  all  practices  did  not  submit  hospital  data  in  1980,  1980  -  1981 
comparisons  involving  hospital  charges  or  procedures  have  not  been 
included.    The  median  practice  saw  5%  fewer  office  patients  in  1981. 
The  percent  of  office  charges  from  lab  procedures  changed  relatively 
little.    The  median  practice  coded  13%  more  extended  visits  and  8% 
fewer  brief  visits. 


4.25 
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INGEASE5  IN  mCVUCrtVTP/ 
19S0  TO  7937 


LOWEST 

MEDIAN 

HIGHEST 

YOUR 
PRACTICE 

Office  Visits/MD-PA 

-IIS 

-  55 

+195 

-  5% 

3  New  Patient  Visits 

-US 

-  25 

+  25 

+  13 

3  Office  $  Frcm  Lab 

-  35 

+  15 

+  45 

03 

Ratio  Routine/ Extended  Visit 

-€35 

-135 

+5163 

+  53 

Ratio  Routine/Brief  Visit 

-635 

+  35 

+623 

+103 

t 
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Comments : 


There  is  a  broad  range  of  fees  for  each  of  the  12  procedures  examined. 
It  is  generally  true  that  a  practice  that  is  low  or  high  for  one 
procedure  will  be  similarly  low  or  high  for  all  procedures.  The 
average  area  income  is  an  important  determinant  of  fees. 

There  is  more  than  a  two-fold  variation  among  these  23  private 
practices  in  the  average  charge  per  office  visit.    This  variation 
reflects  differences  in: 

(1)  procedure  fees 

(2)  procedure  coding  (e.g.  routine  vs.  extended  visit) 

(3)  use  of  ancillary  procedures 

(.4)  billing  for  ancillary  procedures  (e.g.  three  practices 
bill  for  x-rays) 
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VASXATZtm  r.V  fzzS  AW  AVcZAGc  QUWGE/OFrZCE  TLSll 

M0VEH8ES  mi 


Minimal  Servi ca 
Brief  Visit 
Routine  Visit 
Extended  Visit 
Comprehensive  Visit 


LOWEST 

$  5 
$  5 
$12 
$15 
$30 


SECOND 
LOWEST 


$  5 
$  5 
$14 
$15 
$30 


MEDIAN 

$  7 
$12 
$13 
$25 
$46 


SECONO 
HIGHEST 


$10 
$15 
$21 
$23 
$60 


HIGHEST 

$12 
$16 
$21 
$35 
$70 


YOUR 
PRACTIC: 


$  5 
$14 

$15 
$34 


Hospital  Admission 
Hcsaital  Followup 


$35 
$12 


$<10 
$12 


$60 
$20 


$80 
$25 


$100 
$30 


$40 
$12 


Lab  Handling  $  1 

Culture  $  3 

EXG  $15 

Urinalysis  $  I 

Hemoglobin/Hematccrit:  S  Z 


$  2 
$  3 
$20 
$  2 
S  2 


$  5 
$  5 
$23 
5  3 


5  i 


$  3 
$  5 
232 
$  9 
i  6 


$  9 
$10 
$25 
$  9 
$  T 


5  5 


515 


$  1 
i  Z 


Avenge  Charge/ 
Office  Visit 


$15.52 


515.^3 


522.=; 


523.11 


523.23 


.6.48 
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Consents  : 


In  the  18  months  between  May  1980  and  November  1981,  the  median 
practice  increased  its  routine  visit  fee  $2.00  and  increased  its 
average  charge  per  visit  10%. 


I 


4.29 
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INCREASES  IN  SELECTED  PZGCEVt&E  FEES 
AW  AVERAGE  CiARGE/OFFZCE  VISIT 
MAY  19 SO  -  NOVBfSSR  T9S 7 


PROCEDURE 

LOWEST 

MEDIAN 

HIGHEST 

Minimal  Service 

SO 

+$1.00 

+$10.00 

Brief  Visit 

so 

+S2.G0 

+$  7.00 

Routine  Visit 

so 

+S2.G0 

+S  5.00 

Extended  Visit 

so 

+S4.0Q 

+S12.50 

Comprehensive  Visit 

$0 

+$3. 00 

+$15.00 

Urinalysis 

-S2.00 

SO 

+$  2.00 

Culture 

so 

+$1.00 

+$  2.00 

EXG 

so 

+$4.00 

+$  5.00 

Lab  Handling 

so 

$0 

+$  3.00 

Hematocri  t/Hemogl  obi  n 

$0 

so 

+$  2.00 

Average  Charge/ Office 

Visit  -32 

+102 

+23% 

YOUR 
PRACTIC: 


SO 
+$2.00 
+$1.00 

$0 
+$2.00 
SO 

so 


•  J/O 
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Comments : 


All  10  diagnoses  examined  showed  large  variations  in  the  average 
office  charges  and  visits  per  patient  for  1981.    The  diagnosis 
with  the  highest  number  of  visits  per  patient  in  the  median  practice 
was  CHF  with  4.6  visits  and  an  average  charge  of  $62  per  patient. 
Otitis  Media  with  2.0  visits  per  patient  at  an  average  charge  of 
$35  was  the  diagnosis  studied  with  the  lowest  number  of  visits  per 
patient  in  1981. 


I 
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AVERAGE  0£jrTCE  CHARGES  ANV  VISITS  PER  PffiSiT  POP.  1937 
POP.  SELECTED  VI AGNOSTIC  GROUPS 


LOWES" 


SECOND 
LOWEST 


MEDIAN 


SECOND 
HIGHEST 


HIGHEST 


YOUR 
PRACTIC; 


UT1 


Charges* 

?  Visits 


S24 
1.7 


S27 
2.2 


$41 
2.5 


$51 
3.2 


555 
3.7 


$29 
2.3 


bronchitis 
Charges 
#  Visits 


S23 
1.7 


$29 
1.3 


$40 
2.7 


$53 
3.3 


$79 
4.4 


$39 
3.0 


'neumonia 
Charges 
?  Visits 


$33 
2.1 


$35 
2.3 


$50 
3.4 


$67 
3.3 


$34 
3.9 


IF 

Charges 
#  Visits 


$40 
2.2 


$44 
3.4 


$62 
4.6 


$93 
5.8 


$115 
6.1 


$62 
4.6 


Otitis  Media 
Charges 
#  Visits 


$16 
1.3 


$20 
1.4 


$35 
2.0 


$52 
3.3 


$76 
4.4 


$30 
2.7 


Obesity 
Charges 

#  Visits 


$13 

1.0 


$27 
1.5 


$51 
2.3 


$74 
3.6 


$75 
3.3 


$49 
3.3 


Diabetes 
Charges 
#  Visits 


$25 
2.3 


S28 
2.7 


$65 
3.3 


$35 
6.2 


$37 
5.3 


$37 
6.3 


Hypertension 
'Charges 
?  Visits 


$31 
2.4 


$39 
2.5 


$53 
3.4 


$75 
4.2 


S77 
5.5 


$50 
3.4 


Anxiety 
Charges 

?  Visits 


$23  - 
1.5 


$20 

1.3. 


$42 
2.4 


$73 

3.7 


$35 
4.1 


$35 
2.5 


ASHO 
Charges 

=  Visits 


$13 

2.1 


$30 
2.3 


so* 
3.9 


$30 
l.l 


$91 

3.  J 


charges  are  visit  cnarges  only,  all  ancillary  cnarges  excludes. 
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4.32 


Comments : 


There  is  more  than  a  two-fold  variation  in  office  charges  for  each 
age/sex  group  studied.  The  average  patient  in  the  median  practice 
was  charged  $39  in  1981  and  visited  the  office  2.6  times. 


Fca.2a£  Hmtth  Cz.Yit.2A.  - 


4.33 
-  Paae  2S 


1931  AVERAGE  OFFICE  CHANGES  AW  (/TSITS  PES  PATIENT  PES  YEAR 
FOR  SciECTE^  AGE/ScX  GROUPS 


SECOND  SECOND 
LOWEST        LOWEST        MEDIAN        HIGHEST  HIGHEST 


YOUR 
PRACTIC: 


All  Patients 
Charges* 

#  Visits 


$25 
2.2 


$33 
2.3 


$39 
2.5 


$59 
3.1 


$59 
3.4 


$38 
3.0 


All  Patients  3-8 
Charges  $19 
#  Visits  1.7 


523 
1.8 


$32 
2.0 


$45 
2.8 


$59 
3.6 


$24 
2.0 


Males  15  -  19 
Charges 
#  Visits 


$15 
I.* 


$19 
1.5 


$29 
1.3 


$35 
2.5 


$36 
3.4 


$19 
1.8 


Females  50-55 
Charges 
?  Visits 


$32 
2.4- 


$32 
2.5 


$51 
3.0 


$73 
3.5 


$75 
3.3 


$43 
3.5 


All  Patients  71 
Charges 
#  Visits 


$33 
2.2 


$37 
2.7 


$58 
3.5 


$75 
4.1 


580 

4.4 


$53 
4.4 


Charges  are  visit  charges  only,  all  ancillary  charges  excluded. 
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Comments : 

In  exami ning  the  median  increases  in  office  charges  and  visits 
between  1980  and  1981  for  these  four  chronic  diagnoses,  it  is  apparent 
that  relatively  little  change  occurred  in  the  charges  or  practice 
style  as  evidenced  by  the  revisit  rate.    The  high  extreme  is  quite 
easily  rationalized  by  fee  increases  and  changes  in  followup  procedures. 
The  low  extreme,  however,  is  difficult  to  rationalize  in  the  aggregate. 
It  basically  represents  two  practices  which  changed  either  their 
treatment  policies  or  their  diagnostic  coding  policies.  Although 
diagnostic  coding  varies  considerably  among  physicians,  it  should 
vary  little  within  a  practice  from  year  to  year  if  the  staff  does 
not  change. 


4.35 
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1980  -  19V  INCREASE  IN 
A(/B2AGc  OFrlCH  CHARGE  AM?  (/IS ITS  PES  PATTEVT  P52  /EA£ 
Ftfit  ScLcCTc?  0TAGVCSTTC  OTUPS 


YOUR 

LOWEST  MEDIAN  HIGHEST  PRACTICE 

C-iF 

Charges*                  -$33  +$  9  +$25  +$12 

§  Visits                   -1.9  +0.1  +1.5  +0.3 

Diabetes 

Charges                   -$30  0  +$23  +$28 

f  Visits                  -1.7  0  +1.1  +1.1 


Hypertension 

Charges  -$17  +$  3  +$15  +$3 

#  Visits  -0.3  -0.1  +0.7  -0.1 

ASHO 

Charges  -$24  -S  I  +$17  --** 

#  Visits  -1.7  -0.1  +0.4 


Charges  are  visit  charges  only;  all  ancillary  charges  excluded. 
'Number  of  patients  with  this  diagnosis  too  few  to  calculate. 
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4.36 


Comments : 


There  was  relatively  little  change  between  1980  and  1981  in  the 
average  office  charges  and  visits  per  patient  for  the  five  age/sex 
groups  examined  as  evidenced  in  the  median  increases.    The  largest 
increase  in  average  office  charges  per  patient  among  these  23  practices 
was  $10;  the  lowest  was  $3.  - 


4.37 
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79S0  -  \9M  INCREASE  IN 
A!/52AGc  OFFICE  CHARGES  ANV  VISITS  PER  PATIENT  PER  YEAR 
FOR  SELECTED  ACE/SEX  GROUPS 


YOUR 

LOWEST  MEDIAN  HIGHEST  PRACTIG 


All  Patients 

Charges*  +$  3  +S  5  +$10  +$10 

#  Visits  -0.1  +0.1  +0.4  +0.4 

All  Patients  3-3 

Charges  -S3  +$3  +$4  +$3 

#  Visits  -0.5  -0.1  +0.3  -0.1 

Males  15  -  13 

Charges  -$  2  +$4  +$5  +$4 

#  Visits  -0.3  -0.2  +0.7  +0.3 

Females  50.  -  55 

Charges  .                 -S3  +$9  +513  +$11 

#  Visits  -0.9  +0.2  +0.9  +0.9 

All  Patients  75+ 

Charges  -$  2  +$  3  +515  +$13 

#  Visits  -0.4  +0.1  +0.5  +0.5 


Charges  are  visit  charges  only,  all  ancillary  charges  excluded. 
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EXHIBIT  5 


FlEGIOISr^L    HEALTH  AOEISTO^* 


8  HIGHWOOD  STREET 


BOX  728 


WATERVILLE,  MAINE  04901 


TEL.  873-1127 


August  25,  1982 


Ms .  Mary  Conrad 

Coop  Project 

Dept.  of  Community  and 

Family  Medicine 
Dartmouth  Medical  School 
Hanover,  N.H.  03755 

Dear  Mary: 

Flu  season  is  fast  approaching  and  we  would  like  to  get  a  special 
run  made  to  identify  potential  flu  vaccine  recipients.  Please  list  by 
site  patient  I.D.  data  for  all  patients  seen  within  the  past  12  months 
meeting  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria: 

Age:  65  or  over 

and/or  Dx:  COPD  ICHPPC  =  492- 


Please  forward  the  ID  lists  directly  to  the  Health  Centers.  Please 
label  the  reports:    "Flu  Vaccine  Candidates." 


ASCHD 

Diabetes 

Asthma 

Heart  Failure 
Malignant  Neoplasm 


415- 
250- 
493- 
4270- 
150- 


Sincerely , 


Nona  0.  Boy ink 
Division  Administrator 


NOB/sym 


MADISON  AREA  HEALTH  CENTER 
FLU  VACCINE  CANDIDATES 
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NAME 

INI HAL 

D  *  0  ♦  B  * 

 ..  _.. 

CHAR' 



ADAH 

B 

051597 

OS  52 

ADAM 

M 

110505 

«=:o  7Q 

\J  /  .-•  u 

AGUR 

J 

091808 

3605 

ALDE 

C 

100810 

9999 

ALLA 

H 

082516 

1674 

ALLE 

A 

082909 

0566 

ALLE 

E 

092712 

0937 

ALLE 

6 

1 0 1906 

2980 

ALLE 

H 

080309 

5420 

ALLE 

W 

1  o  1  2 ;!.  o 

4838 

ALLE 

U 

101906 

2980 

ALU  A 

A 

100482 

6014 

ALU  A 

A 

121477 

3507 

AM  EE 

L 

122809 

9999 

AMES 

N 

041305 

1425 

ANDR 

L 

1 12798 

5969 

ARRI 

L 

071207 

5427 

ARSE 

E 

080415 

6174 

BADG 

D 

042415 

5489 

BAHR 

0 

031217 

1551 

BAIR 

C 

1 12499 

4363 

BAIR 

E 

091200 

4325 

BAKE 

R 

062405 

5389 

BARK 

C 

021002 

0706 

BARR 

R 

112218 

1917 

BEAL 

L 

041891 

5966 

BEAN 

(3 

082914 

6250 

BEAN 

K 

01 0804 

2637 

BEAN 

V 

071513  • 

2375 

BEAR 

H 

072692 

4333 

BEAU 

M 

091394 

4697 

BEDA 

A 

122815 

5153 

BEL  A 

A 

070433 

3043 

BERR 

D 

032613 

2233 

BERR 

K 

040710 

1204 

BERR 

R 

031976 

4770 

BERR 

R 

101420 

2213 

BETM 

S 

121108 

4474 

BILL 

H 

042104 

2470 

BISH 

A 

052326 

6067 

BISH 

H 

091501 

0014 

BISH 

W 

030422 

0272 

B  L  A  S 

E 

042499 

2304 

BL 12 

C 

010802 

0367 

BLIZ 

M 

012307 

2795 

BOLD 

M 

083007 

5149 

BOOT 

H 

122789 

9999 

BOUC 

B 

092505 

4702 

BOUF 

U 

071317 

0899 

BOYC 

G 

071536 

0343 

EXHIBIT  6 


EVALUATION  OF  A  COMPUTERIZED  BILLING  SYSTEM 
FOR  SMALL  PRIMARY  CARE  PRACTICES 


This  presentation  reports  the  results  of  a  two-year  study  to  evaluate 

the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  computerized  billing  system  in  small 

primary  care  practices.    The  study  was  conducted  by  the  Primary 

1  2 

Care  Cooperative  Information  Project  (COOP  Project),  '     a  network 
of  50  primary  care  practices  in  northern  New  England  working  with 
Dartmouth  Medical  School  faculty  in  the  areas  of  clinical  research, 
management  research,  quality  assurance  programs,  and  educational 
programs. 

Five  member  practices  in  the  COOP  Project  had  elected  to  utilize  the 

same  computerized  billing  system  beginning  in  the  summer  of  1980  and 

agreed  to  participate  in  a  rigorous  study  which  would  evaluate  its 

impact  on  the  practices.    This  study  was  deemed  extremely  important 

by  the  COOP  Project  since,  while  extensive  literature  was  available 

on  recommended  criteria  for  the  selection  of  a  computerized  billing 
3  4 

system,  '    unbiased  evaluations  of  these  systems  once  they  are  in 
place  are  not  available  in  the  literature  and  the  claims  of  billing 
system  vendors  are  elaborate  but  unsubstantiated  by  hard  data. 

The  billing  system  selected  by  the  five  COOP  practices  was  chosen  after 
lengthy  investigation  into  the  alternatives.    This  system  was  found 
to  be  the  most  reliable  and  comprehensive  at  that  time  for  a  price 
that  was  affordable  by  these  small  practices.    Specifically,  the 
system  selected  was  that  developed  by  the  Datamedic  Corporation  of 


Long  Island,  New  York.    The  "Datamedic  system  is  designed  around  a 
custom-built  micro-processor  located  in  the  practices.    Billing  informa- 
tion is  entered  into  the  micro-processor  by  practice  staff.    The  micro- 
processor is  then  "polled"  through  an  automatic  phone  call  each  night. 
The  phone  call  takes  about  20  -  40  seconds  during  which  time  the  data 
entered  during  the  day  is  transmitted  to  the  central  computer  for  processing 
and  storage.    At  the  time  of  the  polling,  the  micro-processor's  data  base 
of  active  accounts  is  updated  so  the  practice  always  has  current  on-line 
data  on  account  balances  with  which  to  respond  immediately  to  patient 
inquiries.    Once  a  month,  the  bills  and  management  reports  are  processed 
and  mailed  from  Long  Island.    The  management  reports  include  a  frequency 
and  charge  total  for  all  procedures,  a  listing  of  the  names,  addresses, 
and  phone  numbers  of  all  overdue  accounts,  and  an  aging  of  all  private 
accounts.    All  five  practices  had  chosen  not  to  include  the  more  expensive 
insurance  forms-processing  option  since  they  were  using  Superbills  which 
they  felt  were  sufficiently  cost-effective  in  that  area. 

The  Datamedic  system  has  the  following  advantages: 

*  low  front-end  hardware  costs  and  reasonable  monthly  charges; 

*  reliability  due  to  little  downtime  and  experience  of  the 
central  staff; 

*  backup  computer  storage  of  accounts; 

*  decentralized  data  entry  maximizing  accuracy  and  feeling  of 
"control " ; 

*  centralized  software  maintenance  and  upgrading;  and 

*  easier  transition  for  staff  since  output  and  hardware  problems 
are  handled  outside  the  office. 


The  original  research  design  called  for  data  collection  for  three  months 


immediately  before  computer  installation,  and  one  year  later.    In  addition, 
the  five  test  practices  were  matched  by  size,  speciality,  and  insurance 
assignment  policy  with  five  control  practices  where  the  same  protocol 
was  carried  out  over  the  first  year  period.    Three  of  the  original  five 
experimental  practices  were  solo  physician  sites;  the  other  two  employed 
three  physicians. 

Measuring  the  cost  of  billing  involved  determination  of  supply  costs  and 
staff  time.    Indicators  of  billing  effectiveness  included: 

*  collection  ratio  (charges/receipts); 

*  age  of  accounts  receivables; 

*  billing  accuracy; 

*  information  available  and  its  use  in  decision  making; 

*  staff  job  satisfaction;  and 

*  patient  inquiries  about  bills. 

Before  and  after  the  first  year  of  computerized  billing,  billing  staff 
kept  a  diary  for  one  week  of  each  study  month  to  record  time  devoted  to 
billing,  logged  all  patient  inquiries  related  to  billing  and  completed 
a  brief  questionnaire  on  job  satisfaction.    All  remaining  data  was 
collected  by  Dartmouth  staff  including  a  complete  manual  aging  of  all 
accounts  for  three  months  before  computerization.    Data  collection 
instruments  were  developed  in  consultation  with  COOP  clinic  managers  and 
behavioral  science  methodologists. 

Because  of  the  mixed  results  obtained  after  the  first  year's  evaluation 
(some  effectiveness  indicators  appeared  to  have  improved;  other  results 
pointed  to  a  billing  system  which  was  actually  less  effective),  it  was 
decided  to  continue  the  study  in  the  computerized  practices  for  a  second 


year.  Thus  the  diary,  questionnaire,  and  A/R  data  were  collected  using  the 
same  methodology  one  and  two  years  after  the  computer's  introduction. 


Results 

The  five  control  practices  were  matched  with  the  computerized  practices 
in  terms  of  specialty,  number  of  physicians  and  PA's,  and  insurance 
assignment  policies.    In  spite  of  the  similar  number  of  providers,  the 
control  practices  saw  more  patients.    Three  of  the  five  computerized 
practices  had  admittedly  disorganized  billing  systems  and  were  not  able 
to  routinely  complete  their  monthly  billing  cycles.    All  of  the  computerized 
practices  utilized  Superbills  throughout  the  two  year  study  period,  while 
only  one  control  practice  had  adopted  this  policy. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  average  cost  of  billing  had  increased 
from  $1.49/encounter  before  computerization  to  $1 .98/encounter,*  while 
the  billing  effectiveness  indicators  showed  mixed  results.    At  this  time, 
which  also  coincided  with  the  end  of  the  terminal  buy-back  period,** 
two  of  the  solo  physician  test  practices  and  a  third  three-physician 
practice  not  participating  in  the  study  discontinued  using  the  Datamedic 
Billing  system.    These  practices  believed  that  significant  cost  savings 
had  not  been  realized  and  the  billing  staff  indicated  that  more  control 
over  account  status  and  personal  contact  with  the  patients  were  possible 
with  the  manual  systems. 

if 

This  figure  does  not  include  the  capital  cost  of  the  micro-processor. 
For  the  largest  and  smallest  (volume  dependent)  test  sites,  the 
costs  are  $710  (32K  memory)  and  $195  (12K  memory)  respectively  if 
the  micro-processor  was  leased.    If  the  hardware  was  purchased,  the 
monthly  costs  are  $58  and  $110.    These  costs  per  encounter  were 
calculated  by  Bernie  and  I  leave  it  to  him  to  describe  the  methodology 
he  used  and  the  results  for  the  second  year. 

Subsequent  to  this  period  of  time,  Datamedic  would  not  repurchase 
its  terminal  from  the  practice  and  the  practice  was  thus  left  with 
a    unusable    piece  of  equipment  worth  several  thousand  dollars. 


Because  of  the  elimination  of  two  data  points  from  the  second  year  of 
evaluation,  an  additional  solo  practice,  which  had  not  participated 
in  the  first  year's  evaluation,  was  added  to  the  study.    Thus,  the 
second  year's  evaluation  results,  where  possible,  are  based  on  four 
practices.    A  detailed  description  of  changes  in  each  of  the  billing 
effectiveness  indicators  follows. 

Staff  Time  Devoted  To  Billing 

Table  1  shows  changes  in  total  billing  time  per  visit  and  in  percent  of 
time  spent  on  delinquent  accounts  over  the  two-year  study  period,  spring 
1980  -  spring  1982.    To  obtain  this  information  all  billing  staff  had 
completed  three  week-long  diaries  in  each  of  the  three  months  of  each 
data  collection  period.    These  weeks  each  represented  different  times 
during  the  month  (e.g.  the  first,  third,  and  four  weeks).    The  diaries 
had  every  half -hour  of  the  day  blocked  out  and  the  billing  staff  recorded 
approximately  what  portion  of  each  of  these  half-hours  were  spent  in 
billing  under  six  specific  tasks.    Even  though  these  six  tasks  were 
carefully  defined,  due  to  differences  in  billing  organization,  only  the 
definitions  of  total  time  and  delinquent  billing  time  were  determined 
to  be  standard  enough  to  use  in  the  final  comparison.    One  year  after  the 
pre-computer  data  collection  period,  the  total  billing  time  per  visit 
(sum  of  all  staff  billing  time)  had  decreased  in  four  of  the  five  control 
practices  while  increasing  in  four  of  the  five  computerized  practices, 
this  in  spite  of  a  higher  average  collection  rate  at  the  time  of  visit  in 
the  computerized  practices.    (See  Table  4).    The  one  computerized 
practice  where  total  billing  time  per  visit  decreased  had  added  an  office 
laboratory  after  the  1980  data  collection  and  it  is  likely  that  billing 
for  lab  only  visits  is  a  relatively  shorter  process.    The  increase  in 


time  to  the  computerized  practices  revealed  by  the  diary  totals  was 

not  a  surprise  to  many  disappointed  staff  members  who  knew  it  was  taking 

them  longer  to  do  their  jobs. 

TABLE  1 

STAFF  TIME  DEVOTED  TO  BILLING 


TOTAL  BILLING 
TIME/VISIT  (MIN) 

1980  1931 

PERCENT  BILLING  TIME 
ON  DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS 

1980  1981 

PRACTICE  A 

11.25 

7.8 

10% 

8% 

PRACTICE  8 

11.2 

10.2 

9% 

4% 

PRACTICE  C 

15.7 

12 

15% 

18% 

PRACTICE  D 

14.7 

14.6 

16% 

15% 

PRACTICE  E 

10 

10.4 

4% 

4% 

COMPUTERIZED 
PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1980 

1981 

1982 

PRACTICE  A 

15.7 

18.8 

14.8 

9% 

21% 

18% 

PRACTICE  3 

11.2 

10.5 

9.8 

3% 

5% 

4% 

PRACTICE  C 

13.4 

13.7 

9% 

10% 

PRACTICE  D 

11.3 

12.5 

3% 

2% 

PRACTICE  E 

15.4 

15.8 

14.0 

3% 

7% 

52 

Table  3  shows  where  some  of  this  increased  billing  time  was  spent, 
as  the  average  number  of  billing  inquiries  logged  before  and  after 
computerized  billing  had  increased  in  some  practices.    There  was  no  major 
change  for  the  control  practices  in  average  number  of  billing  inquiries  per 
week  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  patient  volume.    Those  computerized 
practices  accepting  assignment  had  experienced  most  of  the  increases  in 
the  number  of  billing  inquiries,  particularly  in  the  area  of  explanation 
of  charges.    This  was  largely  due  to  the  particular  inability  of  this 
billing  system  to  match  payment  with  the  correct  date  of  service  on  the 
bill  sent  to  the  patient  after  the  insurance  billing. 
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TABLE  3 

TOTAL 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHARGES 
INSURANCE  PROBLEM 
DELINQUENT  ACCOUNT 
BILLING  ERRORS 

TOTAL 


EXPLANATION  OF  CHARGES 
INSURANCE  PROBLEM 
DELINQUENT  ACCOUNT 
BILLING  ERRORS 

TOTAL 

In  1982,  however,  there  was  a  significant  decline  in  total  billing 
time  per  visit  for  all  three  practices  studied.    As  shown  in  Table  2 
two  practices  increased  their  number  of  physicians  with  no  staff 
increase,  while  the  third  did  not  replace  a  full-time  staff  member 
who  left  the  practice.    In  two  practices  the  review  of  the  billing 
process  necessitated  by  the  computer's  introduction  resulted  in  a 
negative  personnel  evaluation  and  a  change  in  the  individuals  hired 
for  billing. 

From  1980  to  1981  the  change  in  percent  of  billing  time  devoted  to 
delinquent  accounts  varied  in  both  control  and  computerized  practices 
as  shown  in  Table  1.    One  computerized  practice  registered  a  \Z% 
increase;  the  only  practice  recording  a  slight  decrease  was  the  practice 
already  having  the  highest  percent  of  payment  at  the  time  of  visit. 
By  1982  the  three  practices  studied  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  time 


BILLING  INQUIRIES 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  INQUIRIES/WEEK  BY  CATEGORY 

CONTROL  PRACTICES 
1980  1981 

10  12 

16  H 

3  2 

1  1 

30  29 
COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 
ASSIGNMENT*  NON- ASSIGNMENT 

1980  1981  1980  1981 

6  18  3  4 

3  6  3  3 

2  6  11 

12  0  0 

17  32  7  8 
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spent  on  delinquent  accounts  as  compared  to  the  previous  year's 
increases.    However,  the  effectiveness  of  the  time  spent  post- 
computerization  was  undoubtedly  considerably  higher  due  to  the 
conveniently  tabulated  names,  addresses,  and  phone  numbers  of 
all  delinquent  accounts. 


TABLE  2 

FTE  BILLING  STAFF*   FTE  MP'S 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1980 

1981 

1982 

PRACTICE  A 

.97 

1.14 

1.36 

1 

1 

2 

PRACTICE  B 

1.5 

1.5 

1.2 

3 

3 

3 

PRACTICE  E 

3 

3 

2.6 

3 

3 

4 

*FTE  Staff  3  37.5  hours/week  spent  on  billing  as  recorded  in  the  diary. 


Age  of  Accounts  Receivable 

The  age  of  accounts  receivable  was  obtained  manually  for  all  ten  practices 
before  computerization  and  for  the  control  practices  only  one  year  later. 
The  age  of  accounts  under  the  computerized  billing  system  was  recorded 
from  the  monthly  management  reports.    Similarly  payment  at  the  time  of 
visit  was  either  calculated  from  the  monthly  log  or  reported  as  documented 
in  the  Datamedic  reports. 

While  the  control  practices  varied  in  the  direction  of  their  change  in 
the  percent  of  total  outstanding  accounts  over  90  days,  Table  4  reveals 
that  all  five  of  the  computerized  practices  decreased  the  percent  of 
accounts  over  90  days  between  1980  and  1981.    Since  there  were  no  major 
changes  in  the  collection  policies,  this,  finding  is  consistent  with  a 
tightening  up  of  the  delinquent  account  handling  made  possible  by  the 


computer-generated  list  of  overdue  accounts.    Payment  at  the  time  of 


visit  which  decreased  in  three  of  the  five  control  practices  over  the 
first  year,  increased  significantly  in  only  one  of  the  computerized 
practices. 

TABLE  4 

PERCENT  TOTAL  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  > 90  DAYS 
AND  PAYMENT  AT  TIME  OF  VISIT* 

%  PAYMENT  AT 

%  TOTAL  AR>90  DAYS  TIME  OF  VISIT 


CONTROL  PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1981 

PRACTICE  A 

39% 

40% 

46% 

47% 

PRACTICE  B 

32% 

25% 

10% 

5% 

PRACTICE  C 

24% 

33% 

35% 

25% 

PRACTICE  0 

38% 

32% 

18% 

14% 

PRACTICE  E 

37% 

41% 

18% 

22% 

COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

1980 

1981 

PRACTICE  A 

48% 

45% 

44% 

45% 

PRACTICE  B 

54% 

42% 

21% 

25% 

PRACTICE  C 

52% 

47% 

42% 

40% 

PRACTICE  0 

39% 

36% 

52% 

63% 

PRACTICE  E 

43% 

42% 

7% 

9% 

*Med1an  over  each  three  month  period. 


Days  of  Outstanding  Accounts  Receivable 

The  computer's  impact  on  outstanding  accounts  receivable  is  depicted 
in  Table  5  for  all  seven  of  the  practices  using  the  Datamedic  billing 
system.    Four  of  the  seven  computerized  practices  increased  their  days 
of  outstanding  accounts  receivable  in  1981.    Because  the  accounts 
receivable  over  90  days  has  also  decreased  relative  to  the  total, 
the  majority  of  practices  experienced  an  increased  volume  of  more 
quickly  paid  (especially  private)  accounts.    In  1982  two  of  the  four 
practices  which  had  initially  experienced  an  increase  in  total  A/R 
(Practices  E  and  G)  were  showing  a  decrease  in  outstanding  accounts 
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in  comparison  with  1981.    The  continuing  high  level  of  outstanding 
accounts  in  several  practices  was  a  surprise  and  was  ultimately  explained 
by  the  fact  that  automation  had  caused  the  infusion  of  a  great  many 
"deadbeat"  accounts  and  encouraged  less  frequent  bad  debt  writeoffs. 


TABLE  5 

DAYS  OF  OUTSTANDING  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE* 


CONTROL  PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

PRACTICE  A 

69 

84 

PRACTICE  B 

58 

55 

PRACTICE  C 

27 

42 

PRACTICE  D 

77 

62 

PRACTICE  E 

94 

76 

COMPUTERIZED 
PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

1982 

PRACTICE  A 

83 

95 

97 

PRACTICE  B 

98 

94 

84 

PRACTICE  C 

85 

67 

PRACTICE  D 

42 

40 

PRACTICE  E 

55 

79 

73 

PRACTICE  F 

67 

83 

PRACTICE  G 

93 

98 

86 

*Days  3  Total  accounts  receivable/average  daily  charge 
(median  of  three  months). 

Collection  Ratio 

Table  6  shows  the  changes  in  the  collection  ratio  for  the  computerized 
practices  over  the  two  year  study  period.    This  indicator  was  the  major 
tip-off  that  billing  effectiveness  might  be  improving  after  the  first 
year,  because  collections  had  either  remained  the  same  or  improved  in  all 
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practices  even  while  total  outstanding  accounts  had  increased  in  many 
cases.    This  data  was  obtained  from  the  Datamedic  management  reports. 


TABLE  6 
COLLECTION  RATIO* 
COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 


PRACTICE  A 
PRACTICE  B 
PRACTICE  C 
PRACTTCE  D 
PRACTICE  E 
PRACTICE  F 
PRACTICE  G 


1980* 
.72 
.69 
.89 
.86 
.82 

.75 


1981 
.72 
.81 
1.00 
1.10 
.86 

.90 


1982 
.84 
.87 


.88 


.79 


Total  payments/total  charges 

"1980  figures  are  not  pre-computerization  but  first  five  months 
(August  -  December)  after  computerization  since  comparable  pre-computer 
data  was  not  available  for  all  practices;  1981  and  1982  figures  are  five 
month  medians  of  January  -  May  data. 


Staff  Evaluations 

Table  7  summarizes  selected  aspects  of  the  staff  evaluations  as  reported 

in  the  questionnaires.    In  1981  approximately  one  year  after  the  computer's 

installation  the  billing  staff  were  largely  (91%  and  86%)  satisfied 

with  their  jobs.    However,  because  only  21%  of  the  billing  staff  in 

the  computerized  practices  initially  liked  the  way  billing  was  organized 

as  opposed  to  78%  in  the  control  practices,  it  is  apparent  that  there 

were  more  attitude  problems  to  be  overcome  in  the  computerized  practices. 

The  jump  to  55%  liking  the  way  billing  was  organized  subsequent  to  the 

computer's  installation  was  the  largest  recorded  change  in  attitude, 

and  yet  it  also  reveals  that  almost  half  of  the  staff  are  still  dissatisfied. 
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Only  25%  of  the  staff  in  the  computerized  practices  felt  their  job  had 
not  changed  after  one  year.    Two  years  later  while  all  the  staff  were 
satisfied  with  their  job  activities,  only  63%  liked  the  way  the  billing 
process  was  organized. 


TABLE  7 

STAFF  EVALUATIONS 
PERCENT  OF  RESPONDENTS  AGREEING  WITH  SELECTED  STATEMENTS 


CONTROL  PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

Job  would  not  change  with  computer 

m 

45% 

Current  system  produces  professional-looking 
bills 

78% 

73% 

Like  way  billing  is  organized 

78% 

73% 

Satisfied  with  job  activities 

91% 

82% 

Number  of  respondents 

23 

1Z 

COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Job  would  not/did  not  change  with  computer 

14% 

25% 

14% 

Current  system  produces  professional-looking 
bills 

64% 

92% 

100% 

Like  way  billing  is  organized 

21% 

55% 

63% 

Satisfied  with  job  activities 

86% 

91% 

100% 

Number  of  respondents 

14 

12 

9 

The  computerized  billing  system  was  designed  to  eliminate  the  perceived 
weaknesses  of  a  manual  billing  system,  and  indeed,  these  weaknesses  had 
become  the  strengths  of  the  computerized  system.    However,  as  shown  in 
Table  8,  from  the  staffs'  perspective,  new  weaknesses  had  been  substituted 
for  the  old  weaknesses  with  the  computerized  system.    The  relative  weight 
of  these  new  and  old  weaknesses  is  something  prospective  buyers  of  the 
computerized  billing  system  will  have  to  consider.    Two  years  after  the 
introduction  of  computerized  billing,  the  staff  had  not  reconciled 
themselves  to  the  system's  shortcomings  in  that  the  perceived  weaknesses 
remained  the  same  as  in  1981.    Staff  members  in  one  of  the  four  remaining 
practices  still  wished  to  return  to  a  manual  system. 
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TABLE  8 


1980 

(MANUAL  BILLING) 


1981  &  1982 

(COMPUTERIZED  BILLING) 


STAFF  EVALUATION  OF  MAJOR  STRENGTHS  AND  WEAKNESSES  OF 
BILLING  SYSTEM  COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 

STRENGTHS 


WEAKNESSES 


*  Use  of  Superbill 

*  Collection  at  time  of  visit 

*  Individual  handling  of  accounts 


*  Professional  looking  bills 

*  Regular  monthly  billing 

*  Delinquent  accounts  report 


*  Unprofessional  looking  bills 

*  Lack  of  time  for  monthly  billing 

*  Lack  of  time  for  delinquent  accounts 

*  Legibility  of  handwritten  ledger  cards 


*  Balance  forward  accounting  only  (lack* of  itemized 

bill  for  insurance  patient  on   other  than  first  bill) 

*  Unavailability  of  birth  dates 

*  Lack  of  insurance  aging 

*  Increase  in  time  to  answer  billing  inquiries  (complete 

history  not  available  in  one  location) 

*  Accounting  not  on  calendar  month  basis 

*  Limited  number  of  procedure  codes 

*  Time  lapse  up  to  one  month  for  documentation  of 

account  balance 


Information  Available 


The  amount  of  information  avail  a"!  be  increased  markedly  in  the 
computerized  billing  practices  as  shown  in  Table  9.    Aside  from 
the  hoped-for  cost  savings  in  personnel  time  and  reduced  accounts 
receivable,  this  is  the  primary  motivation  behind  the  purchase  of 
a  computerized  billing  system.    All  of  the  computerized  billing 
practices  were  satisfied  with  the  feedback  reports  provided  (except 
for  problems  with  "billing  period"  month),  especially  the  delinquent 
account  listings  and  charges,  receipts,  and  adjustments  by  selected 
categories.    It  is  apparent  that  more  information  was  available 
than  was  effectively  used  for  decision-making,  however.    In  fact, 
in  1981  the  patient  recall  capacity  and  the  computerized  option 
for  budget  plans  were  not  being  utilized  by  any  of  the  five  study 
practices  and  special  letters  were  still  being  handled  manually 
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by  two  practices.    By  1982,  the  information  available  was  being 
utilized  much  more  effectively  with  examples  given  by  the  practice 
administrators  such  as  fee  setting  and  salary  apportionment  by 
workload.    Administrators  responded  that  an  average  of  one  to  three 
hours  per  month  were  spent  in  1982  reviewing  the  computer's  financial 
reports.    In  the  second  year  all  four  practices  had  experimented  with 
date  charges,  budget  plans,  or  specialized  letters. 

TABLE  9 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  PRACTICES  WITH 
SELECTED  INFORMATION  ROUTINELY  AVAILABLE 

CONTROL  PRACTICES       COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 


1980 

1931 

1980 

1981 

TOTAL  DAILY  CHARGES 

5 

5 

5 

5 

TOTAL  DAILY  RECEIPTS 

5 

5 

5 

5 

TOTAL  MONTHLY  CHARGES 

5 

5 

5 

5 

BY  PROCEDURE 

0 

0 

0 

5 

BY  DEPARTMENT 

3 

3 

0 

5 

BY  PHYSICIAN/PA 

2 

2 

2 

5 

TOTAL  MONTHLY  RECEIPTS 

5 

5 

5 

5 

BY  INSURANCE  CATEGORY 

2 

2 

3 

5 

TOTAL  MONTHLY  ADJUSTMENTS 

5 

5 

5 

5 

BY  CATEGORY 

2 

2 

3 

5 

DELINQUENT  ACCOUNTS  LISTING  WITH 

AOORESS  AND  PHONE  NUMBER 

1 

1 

0 

5 

TOTAL  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

5 

4 

4 

5 

BY  PRIVATE/ OTHER 

0 

0 

0 

5 

AGING  OF  PRIVATE/ AR 

0 

0 

0 

5 

RECALL  LISTS 

3 

3 

0 

5* 

Billing  Accuracy 

It  is  promulgated  by  the  marketers  of  computerized  billing  systems 
that  these  systems  will  reduce  the  lost  charges  inherent  in  a  manual 
billing  system  as  manifested  by  lost  or  misplaced  ledger  cards  and 
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arithmetic  errors.    To  obtain  these  figures  a  random  list  of  500  patients 
recorded  on  the  day  sheets  of  each  study  month  were  searched  for  and 
the  COOP  Project  feedback  reports  were  examined  (See  reference  1)  for 
charge  descrepancies .    While  these  problems  were  reduced  in  the  computerized 
billing  practices  ad  demonstrated  in  Table  10,  our  research  revealed 
these  sources  of  inaccuracies  to  be  relatively  small  in  the  ten  practices 
studied.    It  is  also  important  to  note  that  registration  errors,  which 
are  comparable  to  lost  ledger  cards,  are  not  eliminated  in  a  computerized 
billing  system. 

TABLE  10 
BILLING  ACCURACY 

CONTROL  PRACTICES  1980  1981 

TOTAL  PERCENT  OF  LEDGER  CARDS  NOT  LOCATED  92  1% 

TOTAL  PERCENT  OF  DISAGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

TOTAL  CHARGES  AND  SUM  OF  PROCEDURE  CHARGES  NA  NA 

COMPUTERIZED  PRACTICES 

TOTAL  PERCENT  OF  LEDGER  CAROS  NOT  LOCATED 

TOTAL  PERCENT  OF  DISAGREEMENT  BETWEEN 

TOTAL  CHARGES  AND  SUM  OF  PROCEDURE  CHARGES 


*Total  percent  of  mismatch  bills  >3  months;  total  percent  in  both  accuracy 
indicators  refers  to  the  median  sum  of  indicators  for  all  five  practices 
over  a  three  month  period. 


1980  1981 
16.5%  4.7%* 

2.6%  0% 
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Concl usions 

The  first  observation  one  proffers  from  a  study  such  as  this  is  that 
the  billing  process  itself  varies  tremendously  from  practice  to 
practice,  as  much  as  the  collective  personalities  it  reflects.  This 
variation  in  billing  "style"  was  evident  in  every  criteria  examined,  for 
example,  the  2%  to  21%  of  billing  time  spent  on  delinquent  accounts. 
Thus,  the  impact  of  a  computer  is  even  one  more  order  of  magnitude 
broader  than  this  already  enormous  range.    Some  important  conclusions 
which  can  be  drawn,  however,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  test  practices  as  a  whole  were  not  as  "successful"  as 
the  control  practices  in  terms  of  patient  volume,  staff 
satisfaction,  or  being  able  to  meet  the  monthly  billing 
deadline  in  spite  of  some  advantages  such  as  use  of  the 
Superbill  and  COOP  Project  management  consultation. 

2.  In  all  but  one  of  the  five  initial  test  practices  the 
introduction  of  the  computer  was  responsible  either  for 
changing  the  number  of  billing  staff  or  the  individuals 

>  - 

involved. 

3.  The  decrease  in  staff  time  and  improvement  in  the  collec- 
tion ratio  and  use  of  the  management  reports  did  not  occur 
for  almost  a  year  after  introduction  of  the  computer, 
before  which  three  of  seven  practices  had  decided  to 
discontinue  its  use. 

4.  The  reasons  for  persevering  with  the  computer  were  not 
related  to  cost-savings.    Two  of  the  practice's  physician- 
administrators  were  simply  "computer-oriented"  while  the 
other  two  had  used  it  to  improve  the  organization  of 
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their  billing  process.    Table  11  delineates  the  major  reasons 
for  which  all  seven  Datamedic  practices  either  continued 
or  discontinued  use  of  the  computer  after  the  first  year. 


TABLE  11 

MAJOR  REASONS  FOR  WHICH  SEVEN  PRACTICES  EITHER  CONTINUED 
OR  DISCONTINUED  COMPUTERIZED  BILLING  AFTER  ONE  YEAR 


REASONS  FOR  DISCONTINUATION 


PRACTICE  C   Too  Costly 


Decrease  in  ability  to  handle 
accounts  on  individual  basis 


PRACTICE  D   Too  Costly 


High  payment  at  time  of  visit 
and  low  number  of  insurance 
accounts  resulted  in  efficiency 
which  could  not  be  improved 


PRACTICE  F  Too  Costly 


Low  level  of  control  with 
insurance  accounts 

Disagreements  on  utility  among 
partners 


REASONS  FOR  CONTINUATION 


PRACTICE  B   Meeting  monthly  dead- 
line for  sending  out 
bills 


PRACTICE  E   Meeting  monthly  dead- 
line for  sending  out 
bills 


PRACTICE  A   Likes  management  reports 
for  decision  making 
Input 

PRACTICE  6   Likes  management  reports 
for  decision  making 
input 


The  results  of  the  two  year  study  to  evaluate  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  Datamedic  computerized  billing  system  for  small  primary  care 
practices  are  summarized  in  Table  12.    While  after  two  years  the 
effectiveness  of  the  billing  system  had  improved  by  many  criteria 
for  the  test  practices  as  a  whole,  the  improvement  in  many  cases  was 
only  slight  and  this  measured  level  of  effectiveness  (magnitude  of 
improvement  from  1980  to  1981)  was  still  matched  by  a  manual  system, 
i.e.  at  least  one  of  the  control  practices.    The  area  showing  the 
greatest  promise  for  increased  and  perhaps  unmatchable  cost-savings 
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was  in  staff  time  and  that  is  something  the  COOP  Proj-ect  will  continue 
to  follow  in  the  four  remaining  Datamedic  practices  through  the  third 
year  post-computerization.    If  the  computerization  were  to  extend  to 
insurance  forms  processing,  the  time  savings  might  be  even  greater 
(although  the  cost  also  would  be  greater). 

Practice  administrators  endeavoring  to  improve  their  billing  effectiveness 
should  not  regard  computerized  billing  as  a  panacea,  but  rather  as  a 
tool  for  a  carefully  researched  billing  process.    One  to  four  physician 
practices  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  computer  for  billing  should  have 
additional  reasons  for  this  purchase  in  the  short  run  e.g.,  the  desire  to 
use  the  computer  for  word  processing,  clinical  studies,  accounting,  continuing 
medical  education,  etc.  and  should  purchase  a  computer  which  can  accommodate 
both  billing  and  their  other  interests. 
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TABLE  12 

EVALUATION  SUMMARY  AFTER  ONE  YEAR  AND  TWO  YEARS 


DID  THE  COMPUTERIZED  BILLING. . . 

ANSWER 

METHODOLOGY 

1981 

1932 

Result  in  more  time  spent  on 
delinquent  accounts? 

Yes 

Yes 

Diary 

Make  receivables  younger? 

Yes 

Yes 

Aging 

Increase  job  satisfaction? 

Yes 

Yes 

Questionnaire 

Improve  billing  organization? 

Yes 

Yes 

Questionnaire 

Increase  accuracy? 

Yes 

NA 

Ledger  Search/COOP 
Reports 

Increase  information? 

Yes 

Yes 

Report  Listing 

Increase  collection  ratio? 

Yes 

Yes 

Computer  System  Reports 

Reduce  patient  inquiries? 

No 

NA 

Log 

Increase  payment  at  time  of  visit? 

No 

NA 

Day  Sheet  Totals 

Reduce  days  of  outstanding 
accounts  receivable? 

No 

Yes 

Aging 

Reduce  personnel  time? 

No 

Yes 

Diary 

J 


EXHIBIT  7 
COOP  DATA  SYSTEM 

OBJECTIVES: 

A.  TO  IMPLEMENT  AN  EFFICIENT  AND  COST  EFFECTIVE  MEDICAL  OFFICE 
INFORMATION  SYSTEM  THAT  WILL  FULLY  SUPPORT  THE  FOLLOWING 
FUNCTIONS: 

•  Accounts  Receivable  and  Billing 

•  General  Ledger 

•  Accounts  Payable 

•  Clinical  Data  Base 

•  Appointment  Scheduling 

•  Word  Processing 

B.  TO  IMPLEMENT  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM  IN  A  HARDWARE 
ENVIRONMENT  WHICH  WILL  NOT  EXCEED  $10,000.    THE  MINIMUM  CONFIGURA- 
TION FOR  A  SOLO  PHYSICIAN  MIGHT  BE: 

•  CPU  (64K  RAM  min.) 

•  Monitor 
.  Printer 

•  Disk  Storage  (2.2  MB  min) 

•  Back-Up  Capability 

C.  TO  PROVIDE  THE  COOP  PROJECT  A  MINIMUM  DATA  SET  FOR  ALL  ON-SITE 
PATIENT  ENCOUNTERS. 


I 


EXHIBIT  8 

EXISTING  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 
REVIEWED  BY  COOP 

1.  SOFTCARE  by  Professional  Business  Software, Inc. 

2.  PROSOFT  by  Professional  Medical  Software, Inc. 

3.  MEDOFFICE  by  Patient  Care  Data  Systems, Inc. 

4.  DATAMEDIC  by  Datamedic  Corporation 

5.  PHYSICIANS  MIS  by  Medical  Office  Systems,  Inc. 

6.  MEDICAL  OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  by  Health  Data  Products,  Inc. 

7.  MEDPAC  by  Management  Systems  of  Roanoke,  Inc. 
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9.2 


ALTOS  COMPUTER 
PRICE  RANGE 


MICROPROCESSOR 


CRT  TELEVIDEO  910 
PRINTER  &  INTERFACE 
CPM  SOFTWARE 


8000-5 
64K 

5  MBYTE  &  .5  MB 

FLOPPY  BACK-UP 

$5,000 

550 

1,000 

100 
$6,650 


8000-10  &  TAPE 
64K 

10  MBYTE  &  TAPE 

BACK-UP 

$7,700 

550 

1,000 

100 
$9,350 


8000-10  &  FD 
64K 

10  MBYTE 

8"  DS-DD  FLOPPY 

$6,100 

550 

1,000 

100 
$7,750 


APPLE  II  PLUS 


MICROPROCESSOR  &  64K  MEMORY  $1,725 

B  &  W  MONITOR  (TV  SCREEN)  150 

80  COL  CARD  345 

PRINTER  &  INTERFACE  1,259 

5  MBYTE  HARD  DISK  3,100 

VIDEO  TAPE  BACK-UP  m  1,450 

CPM  SOFTWARE  500 

$8,529 


FD  =  Floppy  Disk 

DS-DD  =  Double  sided,  double  density  disk 
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EXHIBIT  10 


ilieilicsil  Sys 


/ 


/ 

\ 

THE  fTlEDICfiL  OFFICE  mfinftGEiTlEnT  SVSTEfTI 
ft  Cnmplaie,  Lnuj-Cnst  fiutnmaied  System 
for  Clinic  Recounting,  Billing, 
V^Jnfnrnnaiinn  management  and  Eternal  Reporting 


1.0.2 


The  Medical  Office  Management  System 
(MOMS)  brings  the  benefit  of  modern,  low- 
cost  data  processing  to  small  and  medium- 
sized  clinics  and  the  private  practice. 
Because  of  its  low  cost  and  adaptability  for 
reporting,  it  is  especially  attractive  to  those 
clinics  receiving  external  support  or  requir- 
ing additional  data  collection/monitoring. 


MOMS  is  well-suited  to  any  practice  that 
does  a  significant  amount  of  patient  or 
third-party  billing,  and  that  needs  accurate, 
up-to-date  management  information.  It  is  a 
complete,  integrated,  easy-to-use  computer 
system  that  automates  many  time-consum- 
ing and  expensive  administrative  functions. 

Medical  Systems,  Inc.  has  produced  a 
data  system  that  is 

effective 

reliable 

inexpensive 

and  requires  no  knowledge  of  com- 
puters, no  special  facilities,  and  no  special 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  staff  who  will  use  It. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  computer  system  is:  How  reliable 
is  maintenance  of  the  hardware?  After  much 
effort,  Medical  Systems,  Inc.  has  made 
available  three  (3)  options  for  the 
customer's  choice: 

•  An  agreement  with  Health  Data  Products 
utilizing  remote  phone  diagnosis  and  a 
48-hour  "swap-in"  "swap-out"  of  defec- 
tive equipment. 

•  An  agreement  with  Moore  Business 
Machines,  a  national  repair  service. 

•  No  direct  agreement  with  MSI.  The 
customer  contracts  with  the  repair 
service  of  its  choice. 
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Unlike  many  computer  systems,  MOMS 
does  not  try  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
It  was  developed  specifically  to  be  affor- 
dable, and  therefore  does  not  have  some 
of  the  "bells  and  whistles"  that  some  of 
the  larger  or  more  expensive  systems 
have.  Its  primary  design  goals  are: 

low  cost 

long  life 

ease  of  use 

maximum  benefit  per  dollar 
Its  main  function  is  to  relieve  the  clinic 
administrative  staff  of  many  of  the  routine 
burdens  of  running  a  medical  practice, 
while  at  the  same  time  improving  opera- 
tional efficiency,  increasing  revenue  pro- 
duction, and  simplifying  the  process  of 
external  reporting. 

MOMS  is  a  "stand-alone  turnkey" 
system  which  means  it  is  self-contained, 
that  it  comes  complete  with  the 
necessary  programs  (software),  and  that  it 


needs  only  to  be  plugged  into  a  standard 
electrical  outlet  to  be  fully  operational. 
MOMS  is  an  easy-to-use  solution  to 
information-handling  problems,  not  just  a 
collection  of  hardware  that  requires  an 
expert  to  use  it. 

The  "core"  of  MOMS  consists  of  five 
major  modules.  Four  of  these  form  the 
accounting  system:  Accounts  Receivable 
(which  includes  all  types  of  billing); 
Accounts  Payable;  Payroll;  and  General 
Ledger.  The  Quality  Assurance  module 
completes  the  basic  system. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
although  the  core  modules  perform 
separable  functions,  they  are  fully 
integrated  so  that  they  can  use  each 
other's  data  without  requiring  repetitive 
data  entry.  This  is  a  major  contribution  to 
speed  and  accuracy,  and  is  a  feature  not 
often  found  in  small  computer  systems. 


10.4 


The  Accounts  Receivable  module  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  single  part  of  the 
MOMS  core  system.  It  is  designed  around  a 
family-account  structure,  which  means  that  it 
can  generate  a  single  integrated  statement 
for  a  family,  instead  of  generating  separate 
bills  for  each  family  member.  A  person's  ac- 
count is  accessed  either  by  the  patient's 
name  or  by  account  and  patient  numbers. 
Balances  are  kept  for  the  individual  patient  as 
well  as  for  the  family. 

The  system  collects  all  the  information 
necessary  to  print  family  statements  and 
third-party  insurance  or  claim  forms.  Claim 
forms  for  individual  patients  are  automatical- 
ly prepared  for  submission  to  primary  in- 
surance carriers  or  intermediaries.  In  addi- 
tion, the  system  is  capable  of  printing  the 
forms  required  to  bill  secondary  carriers 
when  the  primary  carrier  does  not  reimburse 
the  clinic  for  the  total  amount  of  services 
rendered.  Delinquency  notices  are  automa- 
tically printed  on  statements  when  ap- 
propriate. Custom  messages  from  the  clinic 
can  also  be  printed  on  the  bill,  either  for  all 
patients'  bills  or  for  specific  patients. 

A  number  of  receivables  reports  are 
routinely  generated  by  the  receivables 
module.  These  include  a  listing  of  all  delin- 
quent accounts,  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
services  rendered  by  each  provider,  and  a 
listing  of  the  month-to-date  and  year-to-date 
distribution  of  charges,  receipts  and  ad- 
justments for  each  payment  source.  This  in- 
formation is  also  fed  to  the  Quality 
Assurance  module. 

The  Accounts  Payable  module  is  an 
invoice-linked  system  with  flexible  check 
calculation.  It  allows  the  user  to  choose  a  set 
of  vendors  whose  invoices  will  be  paid  and 
whose  credit  memos  will  be  applied 
automatically. 

The  Payroll  module  accommodates  any  of 
the  four  most  common  pay  periods:  monthly, 
semi-monthly,  weekly  or  bi-weekly.  Taxes  are 
computed  on  the  total  amount  accumulated 
during  the  pay  period  and  then  deducted. 
Miscellaneous  deductions  can  be  withheld 
on  either  a  recurring  basis  or  only  once. 


Cumulative  records  provide  the  data  for  print- 
ing the  payroll  journal,  government  tax  forms 
and  other  externally  required  reports. 

The  General  Ledger  module  is  a  standard 
double-entry,  single-input  package.  It  is  fully 
integrated  with  the  other  modules  so  that 
multiple  data  entry  is  not  required.  The 
system  does  not  permit  unbalanced  trans- 


actions to  be  posted  to  the  General  Ledger.  A 
number  of  financial  reports  are  generated,  in- 
cluding trial  balance,  income  statement  and 
balance  sheet. 

The  aim  of  the  Quality  Assurance  module 
is  to  enable  the  physician  and  other  medical 
staff  to  identify  those  patients  in  need  of  con- 
tinued care  or  periodic  tests.  The  immuniza- 
tion status  of  all  pediatric  patients  is 
monitored  by  the  system.  Adult  female 
patients  are  monitored  to  insure  that  each 
receives  Pap/pelvic  examinations  on  a 
regular  basis.  A  chronic  disease  registry  is 
established  and  systematically  up-dated  by 
the  system.  All  three  of  these  submodules 
can  generate  recall  reports,  using  criteria 
defined  by  the  clinic. 
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A  MOMS  user  communicates  with  the 
system  through  the  CRT,  which  resembles  a 
small  television  set  with  an  attached 
typewriter.  The  system  is  menu-driven,  which 
means  the  operator  is  presented  with  a  list  of 
options  on  the  screen,  and  simply  chooses 
the  function  to  be  performed.  As  you  know, 
the  more  sophisticated  the  software,  the 
easier  it  is  to  use.  With  MOMS,  the  instruc- 
tions are  always  in  front  of  the  operator  and 
the  system  prompts  the  user  when  to  select 
an  option  or  enter  information. 

MOMS'  use  of  the  cursor  makes  the  system 
easy  to  use  by  letting  the  user  know  where  the 
next  entry  is  to  be  made.  The  system  moves 
the  cursor  itself  so  the  user  will  always  enter 
the  information  at  the  correct  place.  MOMS  is 
capable  of  detecting  a  large  number  of  input 
errors;  when  errors  are  detected,  the  system 
alerts  the  operator,  shows  the  nature  of  the  er- 
ror, erases  the  mistake,  and  positions  the  cur- 
sor at  the  correct  re-entry  point. 

When  initially  turned  on,  the  system  greets 
the  operator  with  a  request  for  the  current 
date.  The  Master  Menu  is  then  displayed  for 
the  user  to  decide  which  module  is  to  be 
selected  (Figure  1).  The  system  will  then 


FIGURE  3 

display  additional  menus  to 
lead  the  operator  through  the 
required  steps.  This  feature 
assures  that  there  is  no  way 
for  the  user  to  get  "lost."  At 
each  level,  the  user  is  given 
easy-to-use  options  (as  op- 
posed to  "loading"  the  pro- 
grams). For  example,  if 
General  Ledger  is  selected 
the  next  display  is  the  G/L 
Menu  (Figure  2). 

After  all  necessary 
choices  have  been  made,  the 
system  presents  the  user 
with  the  appropriate  data- 
entry  screen.  This  consists 
of  a  display  of  all  the  data 
items  that  need  to  be 
entered,  followed  by  a  series 
of  dots  indicating  where  the 
entry  will  be  made  (Figure  3). 
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ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE 

General  Structure 

•  Family  account  structure  (family  bill) 

•  Patient  lookup  by  name  or  account  number 

•  Account  and  patient  balance  immediately  updated  during  posting 

•  General -purpose  patient  recall  capability 

•  Automatic  posting  of  all  A/R  activity  to  G/L 

•  Receivables  automatically  aged 

•  Simple  posting  process  using  charge  ticket  as  input  document 

•  Posting  of  individual  services  or  range  of  services 

•  Collection  of  extra  information  needed  for  insurance  claims  involv 
accidents  only  when  required 

•  Sources  of  patient  referrals  recorded 

•  Each  account  balance  broken  down  by  specific  payment  sources 

•  Supports  any  Dx,  Tx  coding  system 

•  Default  charges,  scaled  by  physician  or  patient  (sliding  fee) 
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ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  (CONTINUED) 


Statements 

•  Balance-forward  billing 

•  User  specifies  an  individual  account  or  range  of  accounts 

•  Reprint  capability 

•  Breakdown  of  balance  into  current,  30,  60,  90  day  portions 

•  Delinquency  messages 

•  Patient-specific  messages 

•  Mass  message 

•  User  can  suppress  delinquency  message  if  desired 

•  User  specifies  whether  to  include  detailed  list  of  adjustments  on  bill 

•  Indication  to  patient  of  which  services  have  been  submitted  to  third  parti 

•  Pre-packaged  mailer  including  pre-addressed  return  envelope 

•  Supports  demand  billing 
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ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  (CONTINUED) 

Third-Party  Billing 

•  User  specifies  format  of  each  claim  form— system  handles  virtually  all 
forms 

•  Multiple  service  codes  allowed 

•  Signature-on-file  capability 

•  Reprint  capability 

•  Prints  individual  services  or  start  and  end  date  for  a  range  involving 
multiple  occurrences  of  same  service 

•  Prints  up  to  2  diagnoses  for  each  service 

•  Prints  one  claim  form  per  encounter 

•  Capable  of  submitting  fee-for-service  claims,  or  claims  involving 
reimbursement  of  a  fixed  amount  per  encounter 

•  Generation  of  claims  for  secondary  insurance  carriers 

•  Flags  Medicare  deductible 


REPORTS 


Financial /Util izati on 

•  Aged  Receivables 

•  Delinquency 

•  Credit  Balance 

•  Daily  Log 

•  Productivity 

•  Collections  (by  Payment  Source) 

•  G/L  Reports  (Balance  Sheet,  Income  Statements,  etc.) 

•  Cash  Journal 

Other 

•  Patient  Recall 

•  Cross-reference  List 

•  Labels 

•  Account/Patient  Ledger  Reports 
Disease  Registries 

•  Deposit  Tickets 

•  Inactive  Patients 

•  BCRR 


Clinically-Related  Information 

•  Automatic  Recall  Reports/Letters 
-Immunization 

-Pap/Pelvic  Examinations 
-Chronic  Disease  Registries 
-Recall  NOS 

•  Disease  Registries 
-Chronic 

-Other 

•  Patient  Demographics 
-Age 

-Sex 

-Residence 


EXHIBIT  11 
SUMMARY  OF  AREAS  OF  REQUEST 
FOR 

MANAGEMENT  CONSULTING 


•  Appointment  Scheduling 

•  Collection  Procedures 

•  Advantages/Disadvantages  of  a  "Partnership"  versus  a 
"Professional  Corporation" 

•  Setting  up  a  Professional  Corporation 

t  Feasibility  of  setting  up  X-ray  facility 

t  Productivity  analysis  of  Physician  Assistant 

•  Analysis  of  monthly  operating  results 
t  Development  of  operating  budget 


EXHIBIT  12 
COOP  DIRECTORY 


Name  of  Organization^ 
Address : 


Telephone^ 
Hours: 


(Office  Hours) 

SERVICES 
AVAILABLE 

Internal  Medicine 

Pediatrics 

Family  Practice 

Obstetrics 

Mental  Health 

Nutrition 

Other: 


PRACTICE 
TYPE 

_  Solo 

_  Group 

m  Private 

_  NHSC 

m  Residency 
Program 

VA 


Datamedic  □ 


LEGAL 
STATUS 

Professional 
Association 

Business 
Corporation 

Government 

Subsidized 
(eg.  VA,  NHSC) 

Partnership 

Private  Unincorporated 


Teaching  Affiliations 


Hospital  Affiliations: 


Insurance: 

PI   Participate  BC/BS  (private  ins.)      Q  Assignment  Medicare 

|  |  Assignment  Medicaid 

List  Practitioners  (MD,  PA,  NP)  and  field  of  practice  on  first 

lines.    List  support  personnel  (nursing  and  admin-i strati ve)  respectively 

on  last  lines.    Additional  names  and  comments  on  reverse  side. 


NAME 


DEGREE 


FIELD 


12.2 


NAME  DEGREE  FIELD 


Additional  Comments: 


EXHIBIT  13 
COOP  MANAGEMENT  AUDIT 

FINANCIAL  INDICATORS 
(Period   to   ) 


1.    TOTAL  VISIT  FOR  PERIOD 

ON-SITE 
OFF-SITE 


2.    TOTAL  BILLED  CHARGES 
ON-SITE 
OFF-SITE 


3.  REVENUE 


4.  COLLECTION  RATIO*  CR1 

CR2 

5.  OUTSTANDING  REC.  RATIO** 


6.  CHANGE  IN  AGED  A/R  30  60  90+  days 

THIS  PERIOD 
LAST  PERIOD 

7.  AVG.  CHARGE/VISIT    AVG.  COST/VISIT   

FIXED  COST/VISIT   

VARIABLE  COST/VISIT   


8.    %  PAYMENT  AT  TIME  OF  VISIT 


EXHIBIT  14 


COOP  MANAGEMENT  AUDIT 
PRACTICE  GOALS 

1.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  ANNUAL  INCOME  GOAL? 

Actual  income  last  year   

Goal  for  this  year   

Goal  for  next  year   

2.  WHAT  IS  YOUR  WORKING  HOURS  GOAL? 

#  Hrs/Day        #  Days/Wk       Days  of  CME        Vacation  Days 
Last  year         

This  year         

Next  year         

3.  WHAT  TYPE  OF  PRACTICE  DO  YOU  WANT? 

 Very  Brisk 

 Efficient  But  Not  Frantic 

 Smooth  Flowing 

 Number  of  patient  visits  per  hour 

4.  STAFFING  PATTERNS  AND  MANAGEMENT  INVOLVEMENT 

 Min  Staff 

 Use  Of  PA's  or  PRN's 

 Activity  Involved  In  Personnel  Matters 

 Delegate  responsibility 

 Active  Management  Role 
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THE  COOP  PROJECT  AND  QUALITY  ASSURANCE: 
A  VOLUNTARY  APPROACH  UTILIZING  A 
MULTI-PURPOSE  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

INTRODUCTION 

Quality  Assurance  consists  of  measurement  of  the  process  and  outcome  of 
medical  practice  and  of  correcting  deficiencies  when  they  are  identified. 
Efficient  and  effective  methods  of  measurement  have  been  difficult  to 
develop,  but  most  authorities  would  agree  that  such  measures  can  provide 
an  ideal  focus  for  programs  looking  to  maintain  and  improve  the  competence 
of  health  professionals.     It  has  been  particularly  difficult  to  develop 
quality  assurance  programs  that  are  feasible  and  appropriate  to  small 
rural  practices.     The  COOP  Project  has  been  working  to  develop  such  programs 
for  five  years,   focusing  its  efforts  around  a  multi-purpose  data  system, 
and  including  the  costs  of  care  and  functional  health  status  as  necessary 
parameters  in  assessing  the  quality  of  care. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  COOPERATIVE  INFORMATION  PROJECT 

The  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Information  Project  ("COOP  Project")  consists 
of  a  network  of  50  freestanding  rural  primary  care  practices  working  in 
conjunction  with  the  Department  of  Community  and  Family  Medicine  at  . 
Dartmouth  Medical  School.     The  goals  of  the  project  have  been  to: 
(a)  establish  a  professional  environment  that  can  help  attract,  retain  and 
educate  primary  care  physicians  in  rural  areas;   (b)  improve  management 
efficiency  and  heighten  clinical  cost-consciousness  in  the  daily  practice 
of  medicine;    (c)  develop  practice-based  quality  assurance  systems;  and 
(d)  build  improved  systems  for  continuing  education  based  on  practices 
self  study  and  cross  practice  research. 
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The  COOP  Project  was  started  in  1977  with  14  practices  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.     Eleven  were  private  practices  and  three  were  community  health 
centers  that  receive  government  subsidies.     Since  that  time,  the  network  has 
grown  to  include  30  practices  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  20  in  Maine. 
Twenty-four  sites  are  private  practices  and  26  are  community  sponsored, 
federally  subsidized  health  centers.     Two  additional  sites  are  residency 
training  programs  in  family  medicine  and  pediatrics.     The  practices  are 
staffed  by  113  physicians  and  37  physician's  assistants  and  nurse  practi- 
tioners.    They  average  28,000  visits  per  month. 

MEDICAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

Central  to  each  of  the  goals  of  the  COOP  Project  is  a  medical  information 
system  that  is  a  permanent  feature  of  each  practice  in  the  network.  The 
medical  information  system  is  not  an  add-on  data  collection  effort  -  it 
has  been  constructed  as  an  integral  party  of  each  practice's  patient 
encounter,  billing,  accounts  receivable,  and  general  ledger  system.  The 
core  of  the  Project  is  development  of  a  medical  information  system  that  is 
tailored  to  the  requirement  of  each  practice,  yet  contains  a  basic  data  set 
common  to  all  the  participants  in  the  network.     The  basic  data  set  captured 
in  each  practice  has  been  collected  since  November,   1978,  through  mailing 
of  encounter  forms  to  Dartmouth  where  the  information  is  keypunched  and  put 
on  a  main  frame  computer.     The  medical  information  system  currently  captures 
compatible  patient  encounter  data  on  28,000  visits  per  month.     The  average 
data  processing  cost  per  physician  per  year  is  approximately  $1,440.00. 
Sir  e  July,   1980,  with  improvements  and  reduced  costs  of  microcomputer 
systems,   the  Project  has  been  attempting  to  develop  a  distributed  micro- 
computer network  to  replace  the  current  batch- and-mail  encounter  form- system. 
Five  of  our  practices  currently  have  on-site  microcomputers,  and  we  hope 
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that  in  the  next  several  years,  the  rest  of  the  practices  will  be  similarly 
equipped. 

Source  Documents : 

The  integrated  medical  information  system  includes  two  categories  of  data: 
(1)  patient  encounter  data  on  each  visit  registered  in  all  locations  (office, 
hospital,  nursing  home,  patient's  home)  and  (2)  expense  and  accounts  receiv- 
able data. 

The  first  category  of  information,  patient  encounter  data,  is  gathered  on 
compatible  encounter  forms  called  "Superbills" .     The  Superbill  is  an  encounter 
form  that  is  also  acceptable  as  a  bill  by  many  insurance  companies.  (In 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  these  companies  include  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield, 
Connecticut  General,  and  Medicare  when  attached  to  Part  I.)     In  fact,  all 
Superbill  design  features  and  modifications  have  been  worked  out  with  Blue 
Shield  staff.     A  sample  Superbill  is  shown  in  Figure  1.     That  data  set  con- 
sists of  the  following  variables:     practice  identification,  clinician  identi- 
fication, date  of  visit,   location  of  visit,  patient  identification"  new  or 
old  patient  to  practice,  patient  date  of  birth,  patient  sex,  patient  ZIP 
code,  all  diagnoses  treated,  all  procedures  performed,  charges,  disposition, 
appointment  status,  expected  source  of  payment,  adjustments  to  charges, 
payment  received,  and  data  for  special  studies.''0'     While  the  basic  form  is 

*  For  confidentiality  purposes  and  generalizability  across  practices,  the 
Hogben  code  has  been  adopted  as  the  patient  identifier  (i.e.,  first  four 
digits  of  last  name,  initial  of  first  name,  and  birth  date). 

**  A  small  space  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  the  Superbill  is  reserved 
for  additional  data  items  desired  on  a  short-term  basis  for  special  clinical 
studies.     A  stamp  is  made  with  the  appropriate  data  elements  and  imprinted  on 
all  Superbills  used  during  the  study  period.     For  example,  in  a  recent  study 
on  the  use  of  antibiotics,  the  particular  drug  used,  the  length  of  time  pre- 
scribed, and  the  mode  of  administration  were  recorded  in  this  space. 
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identical  across  the  practices,  diagnoses  and  procedures  are  crash  imprinted 
on  an  individual  practice  basis,  allowing  for  some  variations  by  specialty, 
location,  or  preference.     (Approximately  one  half  of  all  diagnoses  and  pro- 
cedures are  standardized.)     The  Superbills  are  purchased  in  bulk  by  Dartmouth 
and  distributed  to  the  practices  at  7  cents  per  form.     Typically,  practice 
clerical  staff  complete  the  top  portion  of  the  document,  the  clinician  checks 
the  appropriate  procedure  codes,  diagnoses,  and  disposition  at  the  end  of 
the  visit,  and  clerical  staff  complete  the  coding  by  listing  charges  and 
scheduling  return  visits.     The  top  copy  of  the  Superbill  is  sent  to  the 
patient's  insurance  company,  if  assignment  is  accepted,  or  it  is  given  to 
the  patient  as  a  statement.     The  patients  may  then  submit  the  form  copy  to 
their  insurance  company.     The  second  copy  is  batched  and  mailed  to  Dartmouth 
on  a  weekly  basis.     The  third  copy  can  be  included  in  the  medical  record. 
Those  practices  using  the  microprocessor  terminal  do  not  batch  and  mail 
copies  of  the  Superbill,  but  enter  Superbill  data  directly  into  the  micro- 
processor. 

Use  of  the  Superbills  has  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.     The  principal 
advantage  is  that  they  streamline  the  billing  process  for  many  accounts  by 
reducing  duplicate  recording  of  information.     It  follows  that  since  the 
Superbill  is  the  basic  billing  document,  the  data  accuracy  and  completeness 
are  generally  high.     Between  October  and  December  1980  the  completeness 
rate  for  procedures  varied  from  99  to  100  percent;  for  patient's  birthdate, 
the  completeness  rate  varied  from  97  to  100  percent.     The  main  disadvantage 
of  the  Supervill  involves  accurate  coding  of  diagnoses  and  procedures.  When 
it  functions  as  the  bill  given  to  the  patient,  there  may  be  inaccurate  coding 
of  sensitive  diagnoses  (e.g.,  venereal  disease,  schizophrenia,  alcoholism). 
Because  the  Superbill  is  most  frequently  sent  to  an  insurance  company,  there 
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may  be  undercoding  of  nonreimbursable  problems  (e.g.,  marital  counseling, 
family  planning)  or  procedures.     Finally,   the  preprinting  of  common  pro- 
cedures and  diagnoses,  while  facilitating  their  recording,  may  also  result 
in  a  "forcing"  phenomenon  in  which  the  closest  preprinted  diagnosis  is 
selected  rather  than  writing  out  the  true  diagnosis.     A  validity  study  in 
five  practices  comparing  the  Superbill  diagnosis  to  the  medical  record 
diagnosis  yielded  an  average  discrepancy  rate  of  5  percent. 

The  second  category  of  information,  involving  practice  revenues  and  expenses, 
is  gathered  once  per  month.     Data  related  to  revenues  and  information  on 
operating  expenses  are  summarized  on  monthly  worksheets  that  incorporate 
uniform  definitions  and  categories.     This  allows  collection  of  comparable 
information  across  the  practices  on  the  following  accounting  variables: 
revenues  (gross  receipts,  refunds,  net  receipts,  and  collection  ratio)  and 
expenses  (personnel,  office  overhead,  supplies,  equipment,  insurance,  and 
bad  debt).     The  expense  categories  correspond  to  those  contained  in  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Form  1040,  Schedule  C.     The  vast  majority  of  the  practices 
in  the  COOP  Project  file  Schedule  C  with  their  tax  returns;   thus  their 
accounting  system  is  structured  to  meet  its  requirements.  Accordingly, 
using  those  expense  categories  minimizes  clerical  effort  for  the  practices 
and  circumvents  definitional  problems  arising  from  the  adoption  of  a  newly 
created  chart  of  accounts. 

Services  To  The  Practices : 

By  combining  the  data  that  is  generated  by  the  medical  information  system 
with  medical  school  faculty  with  the  relevant  expertise,  the  COOP  Project 
provides  a  four-part  package  of  services  to  the  practices:    (a)   clinical  and 
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management  feedback  reports;   (b)  practice  management  consultation; 
(c)  continuing  medical  education  and  primary  care  research  opportunity; 
and  (d)  quality  assurance  technical  assistance.     The  first  three  of  these 
have  been  described  in  greater  detail  in  previous  reports."''    The  rest  of 
this  report  will  describe  some  of  our  work  in  quality  assurance. 

QUALITY  ASSURANCE  STUDIES 

Developing  a  quality  assurance  system  for  small  rural  practices  was  the 
major  goal  which  led  to  the  development  of  the  COOP  Project.     Once  the 
data  system  itself  was  developed,  a  consultant  in  quality  assurance  began 
working  with  each  practice  to  develop  ongoing  systems  for  medical  care 
assessment.     The  specialist  helped  each  site  set  quality  assurance  goals 
that  reflected  the  principles  of  that  practice,  and  then  assisted  with 
planning  and  executing  the  assessment,  evaluating  the  results,  and  repeating 
the  cycle.     The  emphasis  has  been  on  using  quality  assurance  as  an  educa- 
tional medium  for  practice  self  analysis,  and  on  the  development  of  practical 
assessment  protocols  that  small  practices  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
institute  on  a  long  term  basis.     The  following  examples  describe  some  of  our 
efforts  to  define  and  improve  quality  of  care. 

1 .     Intra-Practice  Audits : 

One  intra-practice  quality  audit  assessed  the  practices'   success  in  accom- 
plishing the  stated  goal  that  "every  patient  should  have,  or  be  encouraged 
to  have,   screening  procedure  or  preventive  instruction  in  areas  where  these 
have  been  demonstrated  to  be  effective".     To  measure  the  extent  to  which 
practice  principles  were  achieved,  performance  on  three  indicator  conditions 
was  analyzed:    (a)  seat  belt  use  in  children  age  0-4  years;    (b)  pap  smears 
in  women  age  18-40;   and   (c)  hemoccult  testing  in  men  and  women  age  50-75 
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years.     The  COOP  Project  data  base  was  used  to  identify  at  random  20  patients 
in  each  category  meeting  entrance  criteria,  and  a  research  assistant  was 
assigned  to  review  the  medical  records.     The  findings  indicated  that  the 
practice's  degree  of  success  was  36%  for  seatbelt  instruction,  45%  for 
hemoccult  testing,  and  86%  on  pap  smear  screening.       The  practices  attribute 
the  good  results  for  pap  smears  to  a  recall  system  that  has  been  in  use  for 
several  years,  and  has  decided  that  similar  office  systems  are  needed  to 
improve  performance  in  the  other  areas.     The  practice  has  instituted  new 
office  reminder  systems  and  plans  to  repeat  the  quality  audit  in  the  future 
to  assess  progress. 

Many  other  individual  practice  audits  were  done  with  the  help  of  our  Quality 
Assurance  staff.     Although  these  audits  were  helpful  to  the  individual 
practices  involved,  we  found  that  this  aspect  of  our  Quality  Assurance  Program 
was  very  labor  intensive  and  expensive,  had  limited  application  across  the 
COOP  network,  and  utilized  the  data  system  in  only  a  very  limited  fashion 
(i.e.,   to  identify  records).     We  have  only  limited  resources  for  the  future 
to  assist  the  practices  with  such  audits,  but  most  of  them  now  understand 
the  process  and  continue  to  do  such  studies  on  their  own. 

2.     Cross-Practice  Audit: 

The  COOP  Project  initiated  a  cross-practice  quality  audit  assessing  the  use 
of  antibiotics  in  ambulatory  practice.     The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to 
document  the  extent  of  antibiotic  utilization,  analyze  the  pattern  of  varia- 
tion in  antibiotic  use,   to  create  any  needed  medical  education  efforts  related 
to  the  results  of  the  study,   and  to  look  at  the  application  of  the  data  system 
to  a  cross-practice  study.     Basic  encounter  data  was  collected  as  usual  from 
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fourteen  practices  through  the  Superbill  over  a  two-month  period  of  time 
with  specific  antibiotic  information  entered  in  a  designated  area  of  the 
Superbill.     Data  was  analyzed  on  12,600  office  visits,  with  antibiotics 
being  prescribed  in  10%  of  these  encounters.     Extensive  descriptive 
information  relating  antibiotic  use  to  diagnosis  and  patient  profile  was 
generated,  and  an  educational  seminar  for  COOP  members  subsequently  focused 
on  areas  of  variation  in  prescribing  practices  (e.g.,  bronchitis,  impetigo, 
UTI)  . 

In  addition  to  the  above  descriptive  and  educational  aspects  of  the  study, 
we  focused  on  several  areas  of  antibiotic  use  in  which  primary  care  practi- 
tioners have  often  been  criticized:     the  use  of  tetracycline  in  children 
under  8,   the  outpatient  use  of  chloramphenicol,  and  the  use  of  expensive, 
new  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  (cephalosporins,  and  sulfa- trimethoprim 
combinations).     We  did  not  set  out  to  establish  specific  detailed  guidelines 
and  standards  for  antibiotic  use  in  these  areas,  but  sought  to  explain  the 

reasons  behind  the  apparent  exceptions  from  usually  accepted  standards  of 

2 

care.    A  detailed  report  of  this  study  has  appeared  elsewhere;       but  in 
summary,  in  the  1200  antibiotic  related  encounters  described  in  the  study, 
chloramphenicol  was  used  twice,   tetracycline  once  in  a  child  under  8,  sulf- 
trimethoprim  combinations  used  37  times,  and  cephalosporins  17  times. 
Through  such  a  process  of  detailed  chart  review  by  a  research  assistant, 
followed  by  interviews  with  the  physicians  involved,  we  discovered  that 
nearly  all  of  these  apparent  exceptions  were  adequately  justified  by  the 
specific  details  of  the  clinical  cases  (e.g.,  drug  intolerance,  patient 
preference,  antibiotic  sensitivity  patterns,  availability  of  samples,  etc.) 
Some  of  the  variations  were  also  due  to  errors  in  coding  which  occurred 
despite  elaborate  efforts  in  the  study  preparation  to  avoid  such  mistakes. 
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We  concluded  that  the  decision-making  process  for  drug  prescribing  (as  well 
as  in  other  clinical  areas)  is  complex  and  individualistic,  and  therefore 
needs  detailed  case  analysis  that  is  not  entirely  possible  with  an  automated 
data  system. 

3.     Clinical  Cost-Effectiveness  As  A  Measure  Of  Quality  Of  Care: 

The  members  of  the  COOP  Project  accept  cost  of  care  as  an  important  parameter 
to  be  considered  in  a  Quality  Assurance  Program.     Two  approaches  to  cost- 
containment  are  to:       (a)   improve  practice  management  efficiency;  and  (b) 
increase  cost-consciousness  of  physicians*    The  hypotheses  on  which  these 

approaches  are  based  are  that:     (a)  physician  charges  tend  to  increase  directly 
as  the  costs  of  producing  services  increase;  and  (b)  participation  in  cost- 
effectiveness  studies    and  the    data  that  shows  the  physician  his  impact  on 
medical  care  charges  will  be  associated  with  more  cost-conscious  clinical 
decision  making. 

With  the  aid  of  our  data  system,  we  have  provided  COOP  physicians  with 
detailed  analyses  comparing  across  all  COOP  practices,  practice  overhead 
(per  provider  and  per  unit  of  services  provided)  and  practice  charges.  These 
figures,  along  with  professional  practice  management  consultation,  led  to 
substantial  alterations  in  many  of  our  practices'  operating  expenses,  though 
a  formal  follow-up  study  has  not  been  reported. 

Regarding  the  second  hypothesis,  we  have  completed  a  pilot  study  of  hyperten- 
sive patients  in  three  practices,  assessing  blood  pressure  control  and  total 
costs  per  patient  per  year.     Case  variation  was  controlled  as  well  as  possible. 
Our  findings  show  that  the  costs  per  patient  per  year  ranged  from  $106.00  in 
the  lowest  practice  to  $158.00  in  the  highest  practice.     The  variation  appeared 
to  be  due  mainly  to  differences  in  medications  used  rather  than  visit  frequency, 
office  fees,  or  lab  use.     Though  preliminary,  such  data  provided  an  ideal 
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focus  for  discussion  and  further  study  of  the  most  economical  approaches  to 
quality  clinical  care  (e.g.,  how  can  you  justify  a  50%  greater  cost  per 
year  for  the  care  of  your  hypertensive  patients,  in  the  absence  of  any 
indicator  that  your  patients  were  better  off  for  this  more  expensive  care?). 

4.     Functional  Health  Status  As  A  Measure  of  Quality  of  Care : 

The  need  for  new  measures  of  functional  health  status  has  been  widely  recog- 
nized, both  to  better  assess  the  impact  of  medical  care  on  health  and  to  better 
understand  the  impact  of  illness  on  the  lives  of  individuals) .     The  COOP  Project 
has  been  working  with  indicators  of  functional  health  status  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  new  and  more  appropriate  parameters  for  quality  assessment. 

We  have  recently  completed  a  study  (to  be  reported  in  detail  elsewhere) 
measuring  the  functional  health  status  of  adult  patients  making  office  visits 
to  COOP  practices.     Limitations  in  physical  and  mental  function  were  assessed  • 
independently  in  28  practices  by  both  patients  (N  =  1227)  and  physicians  using 
a  simple  global  index  of  disability.     Results  indicate  significant  differences 
between  physician's  and  patient's  assessment  of  function.     Functional  limitations 
were  associated  with  increased  utilization  of  ambulatory  care,  older  age, 
lower  education,  unemployment  and  a  primary  diagnosis  of  chronic  condition. 
We  concluded  that  functional  status  could  be  easily  and  routinely  recorded  in 
medical  practice  in  order  to  help  describe  severity,  predict  utilization,  and 
improve  the  physician-patient  relationship. 

CONCLUSION 

The  COOP  Project  has  combined  a  well  motivated  group  of  widely  scattered 
primary  care  practitioners  with  the  expertise  and  interest  of  medical  center 
faculty  into  a  systematic  program  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  rural 
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medical  care,  increase  the  professional  satisfaction  of  rural  physicians, 
provide  badly  needed  practice  management  assistance,  and  generate  primary 
care  research.     Each  of  these  objectives  relies  on  information  generated 
by  our  multi-purpose  primary  care  data  system.     The  project  has  attained 
significant  success  in  all  of  these  areas.     The  integration  of  an  efficient 
and  economical  quality  assurance  system  into  the  COOP  Project,  however, 
remains  a  significant  challenge.     The  challenge  is  to  obtain  sufficient 
clinical  detail  from  the  clinical  record  to  identify  critical  diagnostic 
and  therapeutic  decisions.     This  is  a  tedious  task  that  cannot  be  readily 
done  by  automated  systems  or  research  assistants  using  necessarily  simpli- 
fied decision  rules  and  standards.     Systems  such  as  ours,  by  helping  identify 
and  retrieve  charts  by  age  group,  diagnosis,  or  certain  other  such  variables, 
can  facilitate  the  quality  assurance  process  in  the  simpler  "office  system" 
areas  such  as  immunization  rates,  date  of  last  follow-up,  etc.  -  but  we 
need  to  learn  much  more  about  how  to  efficiently  identify  those  critical 
steps  in  the  medical  care  process  that  can  allow  us  to  distinguish  satis- 
factory from  unsatisfactory  medical  care  in  more  complex  clinical  areas. 
As  we  ourselves,  or  others,  develop  better  approaches  to  this  problem,  our 
information  network  will  stand  ready  to  incorporate  these  approaches  into 
our  program  of  quality  assurance  approaches. 
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At  least  two-thirds  of  all  ambulatory 
visits  to  physicians  result  in  a 
prescription  of  medication.1  Esti- 
mates suggest  that  between  15%  . 
and  40%  of  the  drugs  prescribed  in  a 
primary  care  practice  are  antibiotics, 
and  evidence  indicates  that  this  per- 
centage is  increasing.23  Although 
many  studies  of  antibiotic  utilization 
are  hospital-based,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  antibiotics  are  prescribed 
in  ambulatory  care  settings.  Un- 
fortunately, except  for  a  few  studies, 
little  attention  has  been  directed 
toward  antibiotic  utilization  in  pri- 
mary care  and  even  less  toward 
antibiotic  prescribing  patterns  of 
rural  physicians. 

Primary  care  studies  that  do  exist 
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The  COOP  Project's  Study  of 
Rural  Physicians 


are  generally  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  antibiotics  are  misused  by 
primary  care  physicians  or  that  an 
.  investigation  itself  can  document  the 
amount  of  "irrational"  prescribing.4 
For  example,  some  studies  have  fo- 
cused on  the  misuse  of  specific  anti- 
biotics such  as  tetracycline  and 
chloramphenicol.1'3'5  These  studies, 
however,  rely  only  on  data  sources 
such  as  Medicare  claim  forms,  with 
no  analysis  of  patient  records  to 
document  antibiotic  use  or  misuse. 

This  report  presents  the  findings 
from  a  study  conducted  to  describe 
the  antibiotic  utilization  patterns  of  a 
select  group  of  rural  primary  care 
physicians  who  voluntarily  share  a 
multipurpose  medical  information 
system.  The  initial  goal  of  the  study 
was  to  describe  physicians'  anti- 
biotic utilization  patterns  based  on 
data  collected  by  a  shared  informa- 
tion system  and  to  identify  areas  of 
inappropriate  utilization  for  targeted 
continuing  medical  education  pro- 
grams. The  study  was  also  con- 
ducted to  demonstrate  the  useful- 
ness of  a  shared  data  information 
system  that  can  be  used  for  man- 
agerial decisions  as  well  as  for  col- 
lection of  clinical  information.  The 
study  findings  suggest,  however, 
that  complete  reliance  on  a  data  in- 
formation system  for  clinical  studies 
is  not  advisable,  even  when  working 
with  cooperative  physicians. 

The  Primary  Care  Cooperative 
Information  Project 

The  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Infor- 
mation Project  (COOP  Project)  is 
based  at  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  en- 
ables the  collection  of  information 
across  multiple  rural  practices.  In  ex- 
istence for  the  past  three  years,  the 
demonstration  project  was  under- 
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Table  1.  Most  Common  Antibiotics  Prescribed  by  COOP  Physicians  Based  on  Common  Encounter  Form  Data 


Diagnosis 

Number  of 
Csses 

Drug  Most  Commonly  Prescribed 

Second  Choice 

Otitis  media 

<  6  years 

247 

Ampicillin  (80%) 

Penicillin  (7%) 

>  6  years 

285 

Penicillin  (53%) 

Ampicillin  (28%) 

Bronchitis 

189 

Ampicillin  (37%) 

Tetracycline  (27%) 

URI 

136 

URI.  unspecified 

Penicillin  (73%) 

Erythromycin  (9%) 

Strep  infection 

Penicillin  (90%) 

Erythromycin  (4%) 

Tonsillitis 

Penicillin  (81%) 

Erythromycin  (15%) 

Pharyngitis 

Penicillin  (78%) 

Erythromycin  (6%) 

Dermatologic  problems 

130 

Abscesses 

Penicillin  (32%) 

Erythromycin  (22%) 

Impetigo 

Penicillin  (50%) 

Erythromycin  (33%) 

Dermatitis 

Penicillin  (24%) 

Topical  erythromycin  (24%) 

Acne 

Tetracycline  (63%) 

Erythromycin  (25%) 

UTI— cystitis 

86 

Sulfa  (50%) 

Bactrim/Septra  (50%) 

Sinusitis 

58 

Acute 

Ampicillin  (46%) 

Erythromycin  (21%) 

Chronic 

Erythromycin  (42%) 

Penicillin  (21%) 

Pneumonia 

53 

Erythromycin  (57%) 

Penicillin  (21%) 

Pelvic  inflammatory 

21 

Ampicillin  (67%) 

Tetracycline  (24%) 

disease 

taken  to  develop  a  voluntary  model 
for  building  clinical  research,  quality 
assessment,  cost  savings,  and  con- 
tinuing medical  education  programs 
into  the  daily  work  of  community- 
based  primary  care  practices.6 

At  the  time  of  the  study  in  1979, 
the  COOP  Project  consisted  of  16 
primary  care  practices  located  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The 
practices  include  private  solo  and 
group  practices  as  well  as  some 
practices  sponsored  by  federal  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Primary  Care  Re- 
search and  Demonstration  Project, 
National  Health  Services  Corp,  and 
Rural  Health  Initiatives.  Two  of  the 
sites  also  serve  as  family  and 
pediatric  residency  programs. 

The  COOP  Project's  major  focus 
has  been  the  development  of  a  com- 
mon information  system  to  compile 
monthly  frequency  distributions  of 
patients'  age  and  sex,  and  quarterly 
frequency  distributions  of  the  vari- 


ous diagnoses  for  each  practice;  to 
produce  profiles  on  clinical  and  de- 
mographic characteristics  of  pa- 
tients; and  to  generate  management 
data  on  utilization,  costs,  and  pro- 
ductivity. The  shared  information 
system  is  based  on  data  collected 
from  a  common  patient  encounter/ 
billing  form  that  is  used  by  the 
project's  practices.6 

As  might  be  expected,  physicians 
affiliated  with  the  COOP  Project  dif- 
fer from  other  physicians  who  prac- 
tice in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont. 
For  example,  member  physicians 
are  generally  younger  and  have 
been  in  active  practice  for  less  time 
than  other  physicians  in  the  two 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  86%  of  the 
COOP  physicians  are  board  certified 
in  their  specialty  compared  with  65% 
of  other  physicians  in  the  two  states. 

Family  practitioners  and  internists 
are  overrepresented  and  pediatri- 
cians  are   underrepresented  in 


COOP  practices:  family  practitioners 
comprise  48%  of  COOP  physicians 
compared  with  34%  in  the  two 
states;  internists  comprise  39%  of 
the  group  compared  with  33%  in  the 
two  states;  and  pediatricians  com- 
prise 13%  compared  with  18%  in  the 
two  states.  Following  national  trends, 
many  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont 
physicians  choose  to  practice  in  ur- 
ban areas;  however,  COOP  physi- 
cians practice  primarily  in  rural 
areas. 

Of  the  14  practices  that  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  study,  8  are  solo 
practices,  1  has  two  physicians,  4 
have  three  physicians,  and  the  larg- 
est group  has  four  physicians.  The 
total  number  of  active  patients  in  the 
practices  ranges  from  782  to  7,263. 
Half  of  the  physicians  hold  adjunct 
academic  appointments  in  the  De- 
partment of  Community  and  Family 
Medicine  at  Dartmouth  Medical 
School. 
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Use  of  Antibiotics  in 
Primary  Care 


Table  2.  Antibiotic  Choice  by  Physician  Specialty  for  Three  Conditions 


Study  Design 

As  interest  in  the  use  of  antibiotics 
developed  within  the  COOP  Project, 
a  subcommittee  (composed  of  the 
authors)  was  formed  in  1979  to  de- 
sign and  conduct  a  study  of  physi- 
cians' antibiotic  prescribing  pat- 
terns, using  the  shared  information 
system  to  collect  and  generate  the 
data.  A  protocol  booklet  was  devel- 
oped to  detail  the  data  collection 
process  and  criteria  for  noting  the 
use  of  antibiotics  for  participating 
physicians.  COOP  Project  staff  then 
visited  the  14  practices  to  review  the 
study's  purpose  and  protocol.  Clini- 
cians and  all  relevant  office  staff  also 
were  included  in  these  sessions. 

The  data  collection  instrument 
used  in  the  study  was  a  compatible 
patient  encounter/billing  form  rou- 
tinely used  by  the  practices.  Added 
to  the  standardized  form  were  four 
special  study  variables  that  were 
rubber-stamped  onto  each  form: 

•  Use  of  antibiotics — indicated 
whether  an  antibiotic  was  prescribed 
during  the  visit; 

•  Name — indicated  the  specific 
drug  name  and/or  the  antibiotic 
category; 

•  Route— indicated  route  of  drug 
administration  (eg,  parenteral,  oral, 
or  topical);  and 

•  Duration— indicated  the  num- 
ber of  days  the  antibiotic  was  to  be 
administered. 

Patient  data  were  analyzed  by  ill- 
ness episode,  which  was  defined  as 
an  index  visit  plus  any  subsequent 
visits  for  the  same  diagnosis  within  a 
three-week  period.  Two  visits  within 
three  weeks  for  treatment  of  dif- 
ferent diagnoses  were  counted  as 
two  illness  episodes.  Additionally, 
patients  with  multiple  diagnoses 
were  excluded  from  analysis. 


Specialty  Otitis  Media 

Family  practitioner  Ampicillin 
Internist  Ampicillin 
Pediatrician  Ampicillin 

Categories  were  used  to  classify 
both  diagnoses  and  antibiotics  on 
the  encounter  form.  Diagnostic  cate- 
gories used  in  the  study  were  only 
the  preprinted  diagnoses  common 
to  all  practices.  Providers  were 
asked  to  avoid  the  use  of  upper  res- 
piratory tract  infection  (URI)  and 
urinary  tract  infection  (UTI)  as  diag- 
nostic categories,  as  the  subcommit- 
tee considered  them  too  broad  to  be 
meaningful  for  study  purposes. 

Common  antibiotics  were  placed 
into  categories  by  the  subcommit- 
tee. Each  provider  coded  the  cate- 
gory number  as  well  as  the  actual 
drug  name  on  the  encounter  forms. 
Drugs  not  easily  coded  by  clinicians 
were  coded  by  project  staff  after 
consultation  with  the  subcommittee. 

Study  Findings 

During  the  two-month  study  period 
in  April-May  1980,  12,600  office  vis- 
its were  made  to  the  14  practices, 
with  antibiotics  prescribed  in  1,300 
encounters.  This  number  amounted 
to  approximately  10%  of  all  visits, 
ranging  from  6%  to  18%  in  the  vari- 
ous practices.  Time  spent  in  actual 
data  collection  varied  from  21  to  50 
days  for  different  practices,  with 
longer  time  periods  allowed  for  the 
smaller  practices. 

Table  1,  page  17,  shows  the  fre- 
quency distribution  of  antibiotic 
prescriptions,  as  well  as  the  first  and 
second  drug  choices,  for  eight  of  the 
most  common  diagnoses.  Three  di- 
agnoses— otitis   media,  bronchitis, 


Bronchitis  Cystitis 

Ampicillin  Bactrim/Septra 
Tetracycline  Ampicillin 
Erythromycin  No  cases 

and  cystitis — were  then  examined  in 
greater  detail  because  they  were 
common  diagnoses,  particularly  in- 
teresting to  the  physicians,  and  well- 
defined  by  the  data  system. 

The  findings  listed  in  Table  2, 
page  18,  suggest  that  some  vari- 
ations in  prescribing  patterns  did  ex- 
ist among  different  specialty  groups 
for  the  three  conditions.  However,  as 
suggested  by  Table  1,  the  similar- 
ities in  prescribing  patterns  among 
different  specialties  were  more 
notable  than  the  differences. 

Accepted  patterns  of  treatment 
for  conditions  such  as  otitis  media, 
bronchitis,  or  cystitis  are  not  so  spe- 
cific as  to  routinely  exclude  most  of 
the  variations  found  for  drug  choices 
in  this  study.  For  example,  range  of 
treatment  duration  was  fairly  small  in 
this  study.  For  bronchitis  and  otitis 
media,  the  range  of  treatment  dura- 
tion was  from  5  to  10  days;  for 
cystitis  it  was  10  to  14  days. 

After  analyzing  the  treatment  re- 
sults for  the  three  conditions,  the 
subcommittee  was  puzzled  by  the 
findings,  especially  for  otitis  media 
cases.  By  the  data  collected,  it  ap- 
peared that  only  35%  of  the  otitis 
media  cases  in  children  older  than 
six  and  59%  of  the  cases  in  children 
younger  than  six  were  being  treated 
with  antibiotics.  Pediatricians 
seemed  to  have  the  lowest  treatment 
rates  and  family  practitioners  the 
highest  rates.  This  apparent  dis- 
crepancy led  the  subcommittee  to 
review  the  records  of  patients  with 
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otitis  media  to  determine  the  validity 
of  treatment  data  collected. 

All  otitis  media  cases  were  re- 
viewed, and  physicians  and  staff  in- 
volved in  the  care  of  these  patients 
were  interviewed.  It  was  discovered 
that  despite  the  detailed  instruc- 
tional booklet  and  the  several  meet- 
ings with  project  staff,  providers  in 
the  various  practices  were  commit- 
ting coding  errors  in  otitis  media 
cases.  For  example,  a  pediatrician 
would  code  a  new  case  of  otitis  me- 
dia on  a  follow-up  visit  as  well  as  on 
all  new  visits,  but  only  note  the 
prescription  of  an  antibiotic  for  new 
cases.  Thus,  treated  cases  appeared 
to  be  undercounted.  After  the  patient 
records  were  reviewed,  however, 
treatment  rates  for  otitis  media  in  pa- 
tients younger  and  older  than  six 
were  78%  and  67%,  respectively. 

Misutilization  of  Ant:biotics 

After  conducting  a  record  review  to 
validate  the  data,  the  subcommittee 
then  decided  to  look  more  closely  at 
the  physicians'  prescribing  patterns 
for  four  commonly  used  antibiotics 
—chloramphenicol,  tetracycline, 
cephalosporin,  trimethoprim- 
sulfamethoxazole— that  are  com- 
monly referred  to  in  the  medical  lit- 
erature as  being  misused.  The  sub- 
committee decided  to  conduct  a  re- 
view of  patient  records  to  determine 
the  use  of  these  drugs  and  to  in- 
terview physicians  to  ascertain  the 
factors  that  led  them  to  prescribe  a 
specific  antibiotic. 

The  four  drugs  were  selected  for 
review  for  several  reasons.  For  ex- 
ample, the  use  of  chloramphenicol 
or  tetracycline  could  be  associated 
with  side  effects  that  could  otherwise 
be  avoided  by  prescribing  an  alter- 
nate medication.  Furthermore,  the 
other  two  drug  types  involve  rela- 


tively higher  costs  to  patients  than 
other  antibiotics,  and  also  contradict 
agreement  by  the  subcommittee  that 
they  are  not  the  best  drugs  to  use  in 
ambulatory  care. 

No  explicit  criteria  for  appropriate 
use  were  developed  for  these  drugs 
except  for  the  relative  contraindica- 
tions based  on  drug  safety,  cost,  or 
type  of  patient  population.  Table  3, 
page  20,  lists  the  drugs,  the  number 
of  prescriptions,  and  the  major 
sources  of  risk  as  defined  by  the  sub- 
committee when  using  these  drugs. 

Chloramphenicol.  Record  review 
indicated  that  chloramphenicol  was 
used  in  two  cases.  In  one  case,  the 
drug  was  used  to  treat  a  persistent 
lower  respiratory  tract  infection  in  a 
severely  ill  elderly  patient  who  also 
had  chronic  obstructive  pulmonary 
disease.  The  patient  died  six  months 
later  from  respiratory  failure.  The 
record  review  suggested  that  a 
sputum  culture  was  not  obtained  at 
the  time  the  drug  was  prescribed, 
but  a  series  of  antibiotics  had  been 
tried  previously  without  success.  In 
the  other  case,  the  drug  was  admin- 
istered in  the  hospital  to  a  55-year- 
old  patient  with  a  multiple  drug-re- 
sistant Hemophilus  influenzae  infec- 
tion of  the  lower  respiratory  tract. 
The  patient  was  later  seen  at  one  of 
the  COOP  practices. 

Tetracycline.  This  drug  was 
prescribed  for  a  child  younger  than 
eight  years  old  who  suffered  from 
myringitis.  The  patient  record  re- 
vealed that  the  patient  was  allergic  to 
penicillin.  Moreover,  when  the  pa- 
tient's physician  was  interviewed,  he 
said  that  the  use  of  tetracycline 
would  not  be  a  course  of  action  he 
would  repeat  because  of  the  drug's 
known  side  effects  in  very  young 
pediatric  patients. 

Cephalosporin.    Of  the   21  in- 


stances of  cephalosporin  usage  re- 
ported by  the  data  system,  17  cases 
were  validated  by  record  review  and 
4  cases  were  determined  to  be  cod- 
ing errors.  Diagnoses  for  the  17 
cases  included  cellulitis  or  ab- 
scesses (8),  bronchitis  (5),  and  otitis 
media  (4).  Record  review  revealed 
that  most  of  the  17  prescriptions 
were  written  by  family  practitioners 
and  internists.  None  of  the  17  rec- 
ords indicated  that  physicians  had 
discussed  costs  of  the  drug  with  pa- 
tients, although  one  record  did  note 
that  the  patient  was  given  a  free 
sample.  Culture  and  sensitivity  tests 
were  done  in  only  2  cases;  other 
antibiotics  were  tried  first  and  failed 
in  3  cases;  and  in  5  other  cases,  al- 
lergies to  other  antibiotics  were 
noted  in  the  record. 

Trimethoprim-sulfamethoxazole 
(Bactrim/Septra).  Of  the  37  in- 
stances of  Bactrim/Septra  prescrip- 
tions initially  entered  into  the  data 
system,  all  were  validated  by  record 
review.  Most  of  the  prescriptions 
were  written  by  family  practitioners. 
The  most  frequent  diagnosis  was 
UTI  (21)  followed  by  otitis  media  (9). 
Approximately  10%  of  the  patients 
with  otitis  media  seen  by  family  prac- 
titioners were  given  a  prescription 
for  Bactrim  or  Septra.  Forty-five  per- 
cent and  55%  with  UTI  received  Bac- 
trim or  Septra  from  their  family  prac- 
titioner or  internist,  respectively. 

Record  review  revealed  an  ex- 
planation in  all  of  the  records  for  se- 
lection of  Bactrim  or  Septra  as  the 
drug  of  choice.  In  17  cases,  Bactrim 
or  Septra  was  the  second  or  third 
medication  tried.  Allergies  ac- 
counted for  Bactrim  or  Septra  pre- 
scriptions in  4  cases  and  the  remain- 
ing 16  cases  had  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  the  prescriptions,  including  con- 
venience  of   dosage,  physician 
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Use  of  Antibiotics  in 
Primary  Care 


Table  3.  Usage  and  Risk  for  Four  Selected  Antibiotics 


Drug  Name 

Patients  "At  Risk" 

Major  Source  of  Risk 
or  Utilization  Problem 

Actual 
Number  of 
Instances 

Number  of 
Different  Providers 

Chloramphenicol 

All  ages 

Aplastic  anemia 

2 

2 

Tetracycline 

Children  under  eight 
years  old 

Mottling  of  teeth 

1 

1 

Cephalosporin 

All  ages 

Expense  and  potential 
loss  of  effectiveness 

17 

13 

Trimethoprim- 

All  ages 

Expense  and  potential 

37 

12 

sulfamethoxazole 

loss  of  effectiveness 

doubts  about  patient  compliance, 
and  recurring  conditions. 

Comments 

As  with  many  quality  assurance  (QA) 
studies,  the  findings  from  this  utiliza- 
tion study  differed  slightly  from  what 
the  researchers  had  anticipated 
when  they  set  study  objectives.  The 
study's  objectives  were  to  describe 
antibiotic  utilization  patterns  in  a 
group  of  rural  primary  care  physi- 
cians and  to  determine  areas  of  im- 
proper or  inappropriate  utilization  in 
order  to  target  special  educational 
sessions  to  member  physicians. 

The  researchers  believe  they  met 
the  study's  first  objective.  A  descrip- 
tion of  antibiotic  prescribing  patterns 
was  provided,  and  all  clinicians  re- 
ceived information  concerning  not 
only  their  own  prescribing  patterns, 
but  also  those  of  all  other  group 
members.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  obvious  variability  in  drug  choice 
for  treatment  of  bronchitis  and  im- 
petigo (see  Table  1)  among  member 
physicians,  an  education  session 
was  held  at  the  physicians'  quarterly 
meeting  that  focused  on  the  wide 
variability  of  acceptable  treatment 
and  the  cost  of  various  drugs. 

Achievement  of  the  second  objec- 
tive, however,  was  not  possible 
within  the  original  framework  of  the 


study.  To  determine  inappropriate 
utilization  of  antibiotics,  the  re- 
searchers believed  that  another  type 
of  data  collection  was  required. 
Analysis  of  the  descriptive  data  col- 
lected by  the  information  system 
prompted  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  reasons  for  low  treat- 
ment rates  for  otitis  media  and  the 
apparently  high  antibiotic  treatment 
rate  for  URI.  The  subcommittee  rec- 
ognized that  the  apparently  high 
antibiotic  treatment  rate  was  caused 
by  too  many  specific  diseases  being 
included  under  URI  (see  Table  1).  It 
became  obvious  to  the  researchers, 
however,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  inappropriate  utiliza- 
tion without  modifying  data  collec- 
tion methods  to  include  actual  ex- 
amination of  patient  records. 

After  a  lengthy  process  of  review- 
ing patient  records  and  interviewing 
physicians,  researchers  uncovered  a 
number  of  problems  relevant  to  the 
coding  of  diagnoses  on  the  en- 
counter forms — the  most  common 
involving  coding  procedures  for  fol- 
low-up visits.  In  a  study  that  involved 
a  sophisticated  data  system,  a  spe- 
cial instructional  booklet,  personal 
visits  from  COOP  staff,  and  a  group 
of  cooperative,  motivated  physi- 
cians, individual  record  reviews  were 
still  needed  to  clarify  the  many 


equivocal  utilization  patterns  that 
were  uncovered  through  the  use  of  a 
standardized  encounter  form. 

When  the  specific  record  reviews 
were  conducted,  the  researchers 
concluded  that  very  little  misutiliza- 
tion  actually  occurred  within  this 
group  of  clinicians.  The  record  re- 
views provided  suitable  explanations 
for  almost  all  antibiotic  utilization. 
Contrary  to  many  prior  reports,  not 
all  physicians  overutilize  antibiotics. 
On  the  whole,  COOP  physicians 
seem  to  use  antibiotics  con- 
servatively and  do  not  make  major, 
easily  identifiable  mistakes  in  their 
use  of  antibiotics  for  treating  ambu- 
latory patients. 

The  researchers  recognize,  how- 
ever, that  the  physicians  involved  in 
the  COOP  Project  are  unique.  They 
include  physicians  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  satisfied  with  their  work  and 
who  are  generally  committed  to  rural 
practice.  Further,  most  of  the  physi- 
cians serve  as  preceptors  for  medi- 
cal students  and  half  of  them  have 
academic  appointments  at  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School.  Thus,  they 
seem  willing  to  cooperate  in  a  volun- 
tary project  that  results  in  an  infor- 
mation system  that  shares  both 
managerial  and  clinical  data  among 
the  practices. 

Before  the  findings  discussed  in 
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this  report  are  dismissed  as  a  com- 
bination of  methodologic  limitations 
and  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
project's  physicians,  it  might  be 
helpful  to  review  the  literature  that 
might  be  compared  to  this  study's 
findings. 

Literature  review.  Most  of  the  anti- 
biotic utilization  studies  conducted 
in  primary  care  rely  totally  on  self-re- 
ported encounter  forms  or  Medicaid 
forms.135  The  researchers'  ex- 
perience in  the  present  study,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  reliance  on  these 
types  of  data  sources  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  complicated 
problem  of  antibiotic  usage  in  ambu- 
latory care.  The  researchers  found 
diagnostic  accuracy  and  antibiotic 
identification  very  difficult  to  control 
by  using  only  an  automated  data  in- 
formation system;  individual  record 
reviews  were  necessary  to  investi- 
gate underlying  variations.  Con- 
clusions based  on  encounter  or 
Medicaid  forms  may  be  sufficient  to 
identify  clinicians  who  are  practicing 
medicine  with  marginal  accep- 
tability, but  they  are  of  little  use  in 
identifying  the  more  subtle  ques- 
tions of  appropriate  utilization 
among  the  majority  of  physicians. 

Variation  in  prescribing  patterns  is 
a  subject  that  can  be  repeatedly 
documented;  however,  this  variation 
may  be  no  greater  in  prescribing 
patterns  than  in  any  other  aspect  of 
medicine.  Prescribing  drugs  is  sim- 
ply an  extension  of  diagnostic  and 
treatment  processes.  Although  in- 
vestigators should  still  attempt  to  de- 
fine appropriate  medical  behavior, 
they  must  be  wary  of  the  data  collec- 
tion methods  used  to  measure  such 
behavior.  Optimal  use  of  antibiotics 
depends  on  subtle  and  complex 
considerations  of  efficacy,  safety, 
acceptability,  and  cost  in  each  spe- 


cific clinical  situation.  To  attempt  to 
retrospectively  assess  physician  per- 
formance in  an  area  such  as  drug  se- 
lection requires  a  specific  review  of 
well-kept  patient  records. 

Two  separate  problems  are  identi- 
fied in  this  study.  The  first  problem  is 
the  inaccuracy  of  any  data  system 
—a  flaw  that  the  researchers  in  this 
study  were  able  to  correct.  However, 
the  other  problem  is  the  need  to  go 
beyond  descriptions  of  utilization 
patterns  to  a  meaningful  analysis  of 
variations.  Data  systems  that  rely  on 
accurate  encounter  forms  can  iden- 
tify gross  variations  in  a  heter- 
ogeneous population  of  physicians. 
In  a  homogeneous  group,  such  as 
the  one  used  in  this  study,  however, 
this  type  of  encounter-based  system 
only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  is- 
sue—providing little  more  than  a 
specific  direction  for  further  in-depth 
analyses. 

Need  for  further  investigations. 
Schaffner  et  al  note: 

.  .  .  effective  intervention  programs 
cannot  be  designed  from  the 
"armchair":  we  must  learn  who  is 
prescribing  what  drugs  to  whom  for 
which  diagnoses.  Then,  based  on  doc- 
umented patterns  of  practice,  we  can 
design  and  target  programs  of  re-edu- 
cation.' 

The  researchers'  only  disagreement 
with  this  observation  is  undoubtedly 
the  definition  of  the  armchair.  A 
surveillance  system  based  on  en- 
counter-form data,  even  with  the 
unique  advantages  of  COOP's  volun- 
tary system  coupled  with  personal 
instructions  and  interviews,  pro- 
duced little  more  than  an  index  for 
subsequent  case  review.  The  re- 
searchers believe  that  it  is  critical  to 
go  beyond  grouped  data  to  the  data 
sources  within  the  patient  record  for 
further  analyses. 

An  encounter-form  surveillance 


system  can  be  helpful  with  some 
aspects  of  QA  studies,  the  most  ob- 
vious being  the  identification  of  pos- 
sible problem  areas  for  more  in- 
depth  analysis.  However,  in  a  group 
of  homogeneous  physicians  who  ap- 
pear to  practice  medicine  within  the 
scope  of  generally  acceptable  stan- 
dards, it  is  important  to  examine  the 
more  subtle  variations  that  may  dif- 
ferentiate good  medical  practice 
from  exceptionally  good  medical 
practice. 

Automated  data  systems  will  con- 
tinue to  be  useful  for  indexing  pa- 
tient characteristics  and  diagnoses, 
preliminary  monitoring,  utilization 
reviews,  and  cost-related  studies. 
For  more  detailed  analyses,  how- 
ever, more  information  is  needed  to 
help  physicians  identify  and  correct 
clinical  shortcomings.  E 
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FUNCTIONAL  HEALTH  STATUS  LEVELS  OF  PRIMARY  CARE  PATIENTS: 

ABSTRACT 

A  cross-sectional  study  was  conducted  to  measure  the  functional  status  of 
adult  patients  making  office  visits  to  primary  care  practices.  Limitations 
in  physical  and  mental  function  were  assessed  independently  in  28  practices 
by  both  patients  (N=1227)  and  physicians  (N=47)  using  a  simple  global  index 
of  disability.    Results  indicated  that  12%  of  patients  rated  their  physical 
limitations  as  major  and  8%  rated  major  emotional  limitations  during  the 
past  month.    The  comparable  assessments  by  physicians  were  5%  and  4% 
respectively;  these  differences    in  assessments  between  patients  and 
physician  were  very  significant  (p<.001). 

Patient  functional  limitations  were  associated  with  increased  utilization 
of  ambulatory  care,  older  age,  lower  education,  unemployment,  and  a  primary 
diagnosis  of  a  chronic  condition. 

We  conclude  functional  status  can  be  easily  and  routinely  recorded  in 
medical  practice  to  help  describe  severity,  predict  utilization,  and 
improve  the  physician-patient  relationship. 
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The  need  for  new  measures  of  functional  health  status*  to  complement  such 

traditional  indicators  as  age-adjusted  morbidity  and  mortality  rates,  has 

been  widely  recognized,^  and  there  are  two  major  reasons  for  this  need. 

The  first  is  to  assess  the  impact  of  medical  care  on  health,  thereby 

improving  treatment  and  resource  allocation  decisions.    McDermott  stated 

that  the  goal  of  today's  health  system  is  to  prolong  "effective  life  by 

5 

preserving  or  restoring  function  in  an  individual".     There  is,  conse- 
quently, a  strong  need  for  indicators  to  measure  the  influence  of  the 
personal  physician,  but  no  such  established  measures  exist.    The  second 
is  to  gain  a  better  understanding  as  to  the  ramifications  of  disease  on 
the  individual  patient's  life  --  his  work,  social  activities,  and  emotional 
well  being  --  which  could  aid  in  making  the  physician-patient  relationship 
more  successful  through  improved  physician  understanding  of  the  patient's 
perspective  of  health  problems  and  could  impact  on  the  design  of  treatment 
regimens.      It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  that  the  physician's  and  the 
patient's  perspective  of  the  same  pathophysiological  process  can  differ 
markedly.  -The  physician  tends  to  focus  on  the  disease,  "an  objective 
phenomenon  characterized  by  altered  functioning  of  the  body  as  a  biological 
organism",  while  the  patient  thinks  in  terms  of  illness,  a  subjective 
phenomenon  in  which  individuals  perceive  themselves  as  not  feeling  as  well 
and  therefore  may  tend  to  modify  their  normal  behavior."^ 

3-12 

Functional  health  status  has  been  assessed  with  many  different  tools, 
but  few  have  been  used  to  gauge  the  impact  of  medical  care  on  patient 


*    The  term  "functional  status"  refers  to  the  actual  performance  (or 
capacity  to  perform)  of  a  wide  range  of  physical  (running,  walking, 
lifting),  social  (sports,  hobbies,  clubs),  and  work  activities  (job, 
housework,  school  work)  that  are  normal  for  people  in  good  health. 
The  term  "disability"  is  closely  associated  with  the  concept  of 
functional  status.    It  is  defined  as  "the  consequence  of  the  effects 
of  ill-health  on  activities  essential  to  daily  living".!'2 
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The  results  from  the  research  that  has  been  done  indicate 


that  medical  care  tends  to  have  slight  impact  on  functional  status.  Some 
studies  have  analyzed  the  degree  of  agreement  on  functional  health  status 


(patient-reported)  functional  status  measures  against  clinical  raters' 
assessments  of  functioning  under  ideal  conditions.    These  validation  studies 
suggest  that  patient  reported  functioning  is  significantly  associated  with 
clinical  raters'  assessments,  but  that  the  correlations  are  stronger  among 
observable  physical  activities  (e.g.,  walking)  than  self-help  tasks  (e.g., 
cooking,  shopping)  or  mental  and  social  functioning. 

This  paper  describes  the  functional  health  status  of  primary  care  patients 
at  time  of  visit  and  the  degree  of  physician-patient  agreement  on  ratings 
of  function.    A  simple  global  patient  self-assessment  scale  was  found  to 
correspond  well  with  more  elaborate  functional  status  scales.  Patients' 
self- reported  health  status  was  positively  related  to  simultaneous  ratings 
by  physicians  and  the  outpatient  charges  for  medical  care  for  the  patient 
during  the  previous  year.    These  results  suggest  that  patient  functional 
status  level  will  be  associated  with  the  patient's  use  of  ambulatory 
medical  care. 


between  clinicians  and  patients. 
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Their  purpose  was  to  validate  new 
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METHODS 


A  cross-sectional,  observational  research  design  was  used  to  gather  data  on 
the  functional  status  of  adult  patients  ( N-1227)  visiting  28  primary  care 
practices.    Health  status  ratings  were  made  independently  by  the  patient  and 
the  physician.    The  research  setting,  study  questions  and  operational 
definitions,  research  design  and  data  collection  procedures,  and  sample  size 
and  data  analysis  are  described  below. 

Research  Setting:    The  research  was  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1981  in 

practices  that  are  members  of  the  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Information 
23  24 

Project.    '       The  COOP  Project  is  a  voluntary  organization  that  includes 
50  medical  practices  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  that  serve  over 
100,000  patients  per  year.    Forty-eight  of  the  50  practices 'are  small, 
primary  care  settings  (i.e.,  five  or  fewer  physicians),  about  half  are 
private,  fee-for-service  organizations,  and  the  remainder  are  government 
subsidized,  rural  health  centers. 

Practices  in  the  COOP  Project  are  linked  together  by  a  medical  information 
system  that  collects  and  feeds  back  compatible  data  on  patient  encounters, 
practice  revenues  and  expenses.    The  organization  carries  out  activities 
in  four  functional  areas:    (1)  research,  (2)  education,  (3)  quality  assurance 
and  (4)  practice  management.    Membership  in  the  COOP  includes  specific 
benefits  and  responsibilities  that  are  coordinated  by  staff  based  at 
Dartmouth  Medical  School. 

Sample  Size:    Twenty-ei ght  of  the  50  practices  eligible  to  take  part  in  the 
study  elected  to  do  so.    Most  of  the  non-participating  practices  are  located 
in  Maine.    The  logistical  problems  associated  with  visiting  each  of  these 
practices  to  orient  them  to  the  research  protocol  as  well  as  their  more 
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distant  association  with  the  COOP  were  the  prime  reasons  for  failure  to  take 
part  in  this  particular  study.    The  28  participating  practices  range  in  size 
from  one  to  five  physicians,  are  staffed  by  a  total  of  47  physicians,  and  are 
predominately  located  in  rural  communities  with  populations  under  15,000. 

Study  Questions  and  Operational  Definitions:    The  study  was  designed  to 
answer  several  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  level  of  physical  and  mental  function  of  adult 
patients  making  office  visits  to  primary  care  practices? 

2.  How  much  agreement  is  there  on  functional  ratings  between 
the  clinician  and  the  patient? 

3.  What  are  the  causes  of  variations  in  function  ratings  between 
physicians  and  patients? 

4.  What  characteristics  are  associated  with  poor  functioning? 

The  operational  definitions  which  were  used  to  gather  health  status  ratings 
from  the  clinician's  perspective  were  global  questions  related  to  physical 
and  mental  functioning.    This  means  that  a  single  question  was  used  to 
measure  the  entire  construct  of  physical  function  and  another  question  was 
used  for  mental  functioning.    The  operational  definitions  used  to  assess 
the  health  status  from  the  patient's  vantage  point  consisted  of  similar 
global  questions  (to  answer  Question  #2),  plus  several  health  status  indices 
(with  established  reliability  and  validity)  to  provide  more  precise 
measurement  of  health  status. 

The  following  two  questions  were  used  to  obtain  global  ratings  of  physical 
and  mental  health  status  from  both  the  physician  and  the  patient: 
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1.  How  would  you  rate  your  (patient's)  physical  functioning 
during  the  past  month? 

2.  How  would  you  rate  your  (patient's)  emotional  functioning  \ 
during  the  past  month? 

i  i 
Response  categories  for  each  question  were: 

1.  Not  limited 

2.  Small  Amount  of  Limitation 

3.  Medium  Amount  of  Limitation 

4.  Large  Amount  of  Limitation 

5.  Extremely  Limited 

To  supplement  the  two  questions  listed  above,  more  detailed  measures  of 
physical  and  mental  health  status  were  gathered  using  health  scales 
developed  and  validated  by  the  Rand  Corporation.    (Appendix  One  shows  these 
scales,  their  meaning  and  their  respective  reliability  coefficients.) 
Demographic  information  on  patients'  age,  sex,  marital  status,  employment 
status,  and  education  were  collected,  as  well  as  clinical  data  on  variables 
such  as  reason  for  visit,  diagnosis,  and  disposition. 

Two  different  approaches  were  taken  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  afore- 
mentioned global  ratings  of  functional  status.    First,  the  association  was 
measured  between  the  two  global  questions  and  the  Rand  health  status  scales 
which  have  pre-established  reliability  and  validity.    The  results  indicate 
that  both  the  physicians'  and  patients'  global  ratings  of  physical  and 
emotional  functioning  had  moderate  to  strong  correlations  (0.26  to  0.65) 
with  the  relevant  Rand  health  status  indices.    Second,  the  correlation 
between  the  two  global  functional  status  measures  and  two  observable 
indicators  of  utilization  that  may  be  associated  with  health  status  were 
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measured.    These  findings  (discussed  in  next  section)  demonstrated  that 
ambulatory  visits  and  charges  per  patient  per  year  both  tend  to  increase- 
directly  as  ratings  of  functional  limitation  increase.    These  findings 
provide  quantitative  support  that  helps  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 

i 

global  ratings  as  accurate  indicators  of  health  status. 

Research  Design  and  Data  Collection  Procedures:    Patient  intake  occurred  at 
time  of  visit  to  the  practice.    The  receptionist  in  each  practice  introduced 
the  study  briefly  to  a  representative  sample  (either  a  consecutive  series  or 
systematic  sample)    of  adult  patients  who  were  seen  in  the  office.  Each 
practice  was  asked  to  enter  40  patients  per  clinician,  age  18  and  over, 
into  the  study.    Data  on  age  and  sex  of  persons  visiting  these  practices 
were  collected  routinely.    Comparison  of  the  proportion  of  study  patients' 
age-sex  distribution  to  that  for  all  patients'  visits  indicated  that  the 
sample  is  representative  of  the  universe  of  patients  using  these  practices. 

Patients  completed  a  self-administered  questionnaire  that  included  a 
consent  form,  items  from  the  Rand  health  status  scales,  the  two  global 
health  status  questions,  plus  demographic  variables.    The  health  questionnaire 
was  pre- tested  in  three  practices  and  revised  twice  prior  to  final  implemen- 
tation.   It  was  professionally  printed,  used  large  type-face  to  minimize 
vision  problems,  and  took  an  average  of  five  to  ten  minutes  to  complete. 
More  than  90%  of  adult  patients  who  were  asked  to  participate  provided 
consent  and  contributed  usable  questionnaires.    Physicians  rated  the 
health  status  of  these  patients  at  the  end  of  the  visit  by  coding  their 
assessment  of  physical  and  emotional  functioning  onto  an  encounter  form  that 
COOP  practices  use  routinely  for  all  patient  visits. 

Before  starting  the  study,  the  entire  staff  in  each  practice  was  oriented 
to  the  study  procedures.    This  was  done  by  a  research  coordinator  who  made 
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a  special  visit  to  each  practice  to  deliver  a  slide-tape  presentation  on 
the  study  and  to  answer  logistical  or  methodological  questions.  Shortly 
after  a  practice  began  entering  patients,  the  research  coordinator  telephoned 
the  practice  to  identify  and  correct  any  difficulties  that  the  practice  was 
experiencing  in  carrying  out  the  research. 

Data  Analysis:    Frequency  distributions  were  used  to  determine  health  status 
levels,  and  cross-tabulations  were  produced  to  measure  agreement  in  ratings 
between  physicians  and  patients.    The  kappa  statistic  was  used  to  measure 
the  strength  of  physician-patient  agreement.    This  statistic  ranges  from  -1.0 
to  +1.0  (perfect  disagreement  to  perfect  agreement)  and  corrects  for  chance 
agreement.    Multivariate  analysis  techniques,  including  multiple  regression 
and  formulation  of  contingency  tables  with  three  or  more  variables,  were 
used  to  detect  possible  sources  of  variation  between  raters. 

RESULTS 

Characteristics  of  Patients:     The  characteristics  of  the  1227  patients  who 
were  entered  into  the  study  are  shown  in  Table  1.    One  third  (33%)  of  the 
patients  were  males  with  a  mean  age  of  48  years  and  two-thirds  (67%)  were 
females,  averaging  40  years  of  age.    One-quarter    (25%)  were  age  18  to  30, 
while  15%  were  70  years  or  older.    Approximately  one-quarter  (24%)  did  not 
have  a  high  school  diploma,  and  37%  had  some  college  education  or  an 
advanced  degree.    Two-thirds  (69%)  were  either  employed  or  homemakers, 
one-quarter  (25%)  were  retired,  and  a  small  percentage  (7%)  were  either 
unemployed  or  students. 

Health  Status  of  Patients  Vs.  Community  Residents:    The  results  on  seven 
different  health  status  scales  were  compared  in  two  different  populations: 
(1)  The  New  England  sample  of  1227  patients  visiting  primary  care  practices, 
and  (2)  the  Rand  Corporation's  random  sample  of  1209  community  residents  in 
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Dayton,  Ohio.    All  scores  were  normalized  to  make  a  value  of  10  represent 
the  best  possible  score  and  0  the  worst. 

Four  scales  were  used  to  measure  physical  health  status.    The  Role  Activity 
scale  showed  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  populations  with 
patients'  mean  score  of  7.6  compared  to  community  residents  who  average  9.4. 
Further  analysis  indicates  that  18%  of  the  patients  scored  "very  low"  (i.e., 
lowest  quarter  of  possible  scores  on  scale)  on  the  Role  Activity  index.  The 
Physical  Ability  scale  generated  the  next  largest  difference  between  patients 
and  residents  with  their  respective  scores  averaging  8.7  and  9.6.  Eight 
percent  of  the  patients'  scores  were  in  the  lowest  quarter.    Both  populations 
had  average  scores  near  the  top  on  the  other  two  scales  --  Self-Care  and 
Mobil i ty . 

Three  mental  health  scales  were  used  —  Anxiety,  Depression,  and  Vitality. 
Community  residents  had  slightly  higher  average  scores  than  patients  on  each 
mental  health  index.    Both  groups  appear  to  exhibit  a  substantial  amount  of 
stress,  (Anxiety  scores  average  7.6  and  7.1  among  patients  and  residents). 
Only  5%  of  patients,  however,  scored  "very  low"  on  Anxiety  or  Vitality  and 
3%  on  Depression.    Overall,  these  results  suggest  that  patients  enjoy  almost 
as  good  physical  and  mental  health  as  community  residents  with  the  exception 
of  Role  Activity  performance  (i.e.,  ability  to  work  on  job  or  do  housework) 
where  patients  have  substantially  greater  levels  of  dysfunction. 

Gl obal  Rati ngs  of  Physical  and  Emotional  Functioning: 

Figure  1  illustrates  the  physicians'  and  patients'  ratings  of  physical  and 
emotional  functioning  during  the  past  month.    According  to  the  physicians, 
more  than  half  of  the  patients  [56%)  v/ere  free  from  functional  limitation, 
physically,  while  self-ratings  by  the  patients  indicate  that  a  majority  of  patients 
(63%)  experienced  limitations  ranging  from  small  to  extreme.    Twelve  percent 
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of  patients'  self-ratings  versus  5%  of  physicians'  ratings  of  patients  were 
in  the  large  or  extreme  categories  of  limitation.    The  same  pattern  of  results 
is  observed  for  emotional  health  as  that  which  occurred  for  phsyical 
functioning.    From  the  patients'  vantage  point,  only  39%  were  free  from 
emotional  problems,  52%  claimed  moderate  limitations,  and  8%  had  major 
limitations.    From  the  physicians'  perspective,  almost  two-thirds  (65%) 
of  the  patients  had  no  mental  health  limitations,  31%  were  moderately 
limited,  and  only  4%  had  major  limitations.    The  findings  in  Figure  1  indicate 
that  the  patient  consistently  rates  himself  more  limited  than  does  the 
physician. 

The  overall  proportions  of  emotional  health  status  scores  are  comparable  to 
the  physical  functioning  scores  for  each  group  of  raters  (physician  or  patient). 
For  example,  according  to  the  patient  ratings,  52%  had  limitation  levels  of 
"small  or  medium"  on  emotional  health,  while  51%  registered  that  same  level 
in  physical  functioning.    The  comparable  percentages  for  physician  ratings 
were  31%  and  39%.    The  only  exception  to  this  trend  towards  consistency  in 
levels  of  ratings  is  among  patients  in  the  major  limitations  category. 
Fifty  percent  more  patients  classified  themselves  "large  or  extreme 
limitation"  on  physical  functioning  (N=136  or  12%  of  patients)  than  on 
emotional  health  (N=89  or  8%  of  patients). 

Functional  Status  and  Utilization:     Table  2  presents  the  results  on  the 
association  between  patients'  global  ratings  of  physical  and  emotional  function 
and  two  objective  indicators  of  medical  care  utilization:    (1)  average  number 
of  office  visits  per  patient  per  year;  and  (2)  average  amount  of  office  charges 
per  patient  per  year.    The  analysis  is  based  on  medical  care  utilization 
charges  from  a  randomly  selected  subsample  of  200  of  the  1227  patients  included 
in  the  larger  study.    The  findings  show  a  marked  trend  in  the  expected 
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direction.    Visits  and  charges  per  patient  increase  as  patient  ratings  of 
functional  limitations  increase.    For  example,  the  no  physical  limitation 
group  averaged  3.3  visits  and  $78  in  office  charges  per  year  compared  with 
the  large  to  extreme  limitation  group  which  averaged  7.3  visits  and  $253  in 
office  charges  respectively,  (p<0.001).    Similar  findings  were  observed  with 
respect  to  emotional  functioning.    The  no  limitations  group  registered  3.1 
visits  per  year  and  $78  per  year  while  the  large  to  extreme  group  had 
comparable  figures  of  7  visits  per  year  and  $185.00  per  year  (p<0.001). 

Variations  in  Ratings:    Variations  in  agreement  between  physicians  and 
patients  are  illustrated  in  Tables  3  and  4  for  physical  and  emotional  func- 
tioning respectively.    Inspection  of  these  tables  shows  that  patients  were 
three  times  more  likely  to  claim  more  limitation  than  the  physician  would 
judge.    The  three  "off-diagonal"  cells  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  represent 
cases  where  the  physician  rates  the  patient  as  more  limited  than  does  the 
patient.  '    The  upper  right  cells  account  for  about  10%  of  cases  compared  to 
35%  of  cases  in  the  lower  left  cells.    The  result  is  to  produce  a  statistic 
of  agreement,  kappa,  that  is  very  significant,  but  is  relatively  low  k=0.24, 
p<.001  physical  and  k=0.18,  p<.001  emotional).    This  is  explained  mostly 
by  the  large  number  of  cases  (25%  physical  and  30%  emotional)  that  fall  into 
a  particular  "near  miss"  category.    This  is  a  situation  whereby  the  physician 
assesses  the  patient  as  being  free  from  limitations  while  the  patient  assesses 
himself  as  being  somewhat  (small  or  medium)  limited.    If,  however,  self- 
assessments  by  patients  of  either  none,  small,  and  medium  limitations  in 
physical  and  mental  functioning  are  compared  to  corresponding  physicians' 
assessments,  outstanding  agreement  is  reached  (96%  MD  vs  88%  and  95%  MD  vs.  91%) 

Multivariate  analysis  was  used  to  determine  if  agreement  was  systematically 
better  for  certain  types  of  patients  (i.e.,  defined  by  age,  sex,  education 
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employment  status,  or  marital  status),    The  findings  were  unremarkable  with 
one  exception.    There  was  significantly  ( p < , 001 )  better  agreement  between 
physicians  and  patients  for  young  males  (kappas  for  males  and  females  under 
30  years  were  0.38  and  0.09  respectively)  and  worse  agreement  for  males  of 
advanced  age  (kappa  for  males  and  females  age  70  and  older  were  0,15  and 
0.32  respectively).    This  was  because:    (1)  young  women's  self-assessments 
were  described  as  small  while  physicians  judged  no  limitations;  and  (2) 
men  of  advanced  age  rated  themselves  as  being  bothered  by  major  limits 
while  their  physicians  assessed  moderate  limitations. 

The  data  was  also  analyzed  to  determine  if  some  practices  tended  to  have 
consistantly  higher  levels  of  agreement  with  patient  ratings.    Across  the 
28  practices,  the  range  of  perfect  physician-patient  agreement  on  health 
status  varied  from  32%  to  71%  on  physical  functioning,  and  from  27%  to 
70%  on  emotional .    Thirteen  (46%)  of  the  practices  had  perfect  agreement 
with  at  least  half  of  their  patients  on  physical  functioning  and  only  8 
(29%)  had  perfect  agreement  with  at  least  half  of  their  patients  on  emotional 
functioning.    No  physician  variables  (such  as  specialty,  practice  type,  or 
volume)  were  associated  with  level  of  agreement. 

Reasons  For  Physician-Patient  Disagreement:    An  attempt  was  made  to  gather  more 
information  as  to  the  reasons  for  major  ratings  disagreement.    A  total  of  297 
cases  occurred  where  there  was  large  disagreement  between  the  patient  and 
clinician  on  global  ratings  of  either  physical  or  emotional  functioning. 
The  clinicians  were  asked  to  review  the  medical  records  of  these  patients 
and  try  to  determine  the  reason  for  the  disagreement.    Responses  were 
received  on  60%  of  the  patients.    The  reasons  most  frequently  given  for 
the  disagreement  were:    (1)  cli  nician  error  (44%),  (2)  patient  error  (38%), 
(3)  insufficient  knowledge  of  patient  (12%),  and  (4)  miscellaneous  (6%). 
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Of  the  cases  where  the  clinicians  felt  that  the  patient's  rating  was  incorrect 
(N=70),  the  reasons  offered  were:    (1)  patient  tends  to  deny  disability  (28%), 
(2)  patient  tends  to  exaggerate  diability  (28%),  (3)  patient  had  major 
psychological  problems  (17%),  (4)  patient  likely  misunderstood  the  question 
(9%),  and  (5)  other  miscellaneous  (17%).    It  does  not  appear  that  the 
discrepancy  is  related  either  to  who  initiated  the  visit  (patients  initiated 
48%  of  the  visits  and  the  clinicians  52%)  or  how  well  the  physician  knew 
the  patient.    When  the  clinicians  were  asked  to  rate  how  well  they  felt  they 
knew  the  patient  on  a  scale  of  1-5  (l=not  well  and  5=very  well)  the  mean 
rating  was  3.3,  indicating  that  the  discrepancy  probably  was  not  due  to 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  patient. 

Characteristics  of  Patients  With  Low  Health  Status:    When  patients  who  rated 
themselves  as  having  no  limitations  in  physical  functioning  were  compared  to 
patients  rating  themselves  as  having  major  limitations,  it  was  found  that  the 
no  limitations  groups  tended  to  be  younger  (average  age  41  vs.  70  years), 
employed  (60%  vs.  27%),  and  had  attained  a  higher  level  of  education  (12.9 
years  vs.  11.6  years),  (Table  5).    No  significant  differences  were  found  for  sex. 

The  most  frequent  primary  diagnoses  of  patients  with  major  limitations  were 
chronic  conditions  such  as  atheroschlerotic  heart  disease  (11%),  diabetes  (8%), 
congestive  heart  failure  (6%),  anxiety  or  depression  (5%),  chronic  obstruc- 
tive pulmonary  disease  (5%),  and  arthritis  (5%).    This  contrasts  with  the 
leading  primary  diagnoses  of  patients  free  from  limitations  who  were  more 
likely  to  have  acute  problems  or  health  maintenance  visits  (e.g.,  pregnancy 
care  and  birth  control,  7%,  medical  exam,  6%). 
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Methods:    The  study  aimed  to  gather  accurate  data  on  functional  health  status 
in  adult  primary  care  patient  populations  from  the  patient's  and  physician's 
perspective.    We  succeeded  in  entering  more  than  a  thousand  persons  into  the 
study  who  are  representative  of  the  adult  patients  served  by  participating 
practices.    The  analyses  done  to  produce  evidence  on  the  validity  of  the 
global  ratings  suggest  that  they  are  associated  significantly  with  both 
prior  validated  health  status  indices  and  with  objective  variables  such  as 
utilization  of  physicians  and  medical  care  expenditures.    The  findings  reported 
here  are  likely  to  be  representative  of  those  of  primary  care  practices 
elsewhere.    The  Rand  scale  scores  were  extremely  close  to  the  Dayton,  Ohio 
sample  of  community  residents  on  all  scales  except  Role  Activity. 

Level  of  Health:    If  one  looks  at  the  comparative  results  showing  health  status 
levels  for  patients  and  community  residents  respectively,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  the  patients  are  extraordinarily  healthy.    The  difference  between  patients 
and  residents  is  substantial  in  only  one  area,  Role  Activity  limitation. 
Inspection  of  the  global  ratings  results,  however,  suggests  something  different. 
The  results  indicate  that  one-half  of  the  patients  have  had  small  or  medium 
limitations  in  function  for  at  least  the  past  month  and  about  one  in  ten  have 
limitations  that  are  large  or  extreme.    This  leads  one  to  conclude  that  large 
proportions  of  primary  care  patients  suffer  from  health-related  problems  that 
undermine  their  ability  to  consistently  perform  to  capacity,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

This  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  results  from  the  two  different  types  of 

indicators  of  functioning  used  in  the  study  (the  Rand  scales  and  the  global 

ratings)  may  possibly  be  explained  by  considering  the  patient's  sick  role 

behavior  and  the  rate  of  illness  episodes  in  populations.    Williamson  and 

others  have  shown  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  illnesses  (about  80%)  do 

29 

not  trigger  a  physician  visit.       McWhinnie  and  Parson  have  suggested  that 
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a  person  is  more  likely  to  visit  a  physician  if  a  disease  disrupts  daily  life 

30  31 

by  causing  pain,  worry,  work  impairment,  or  other  social  role  limitations.  ' 

The  findings  produced  in  this  study  are  consistent  with  these  observations. 
That  is  to  say,  patients  visiting  physicians  are  about  as  healthy  (or  sick) 
as  other  persons  residing  in  the  community,  but  they  are  more  likely  to 
believe  that  they  have  a  health    problem  that  is  hampering  their  physical  and 
mental  capacity. 

Physician-Patient  Assessment:    The  findings  suggest  that  physicians  and  patients 
achieve  near  perfect  agreement  on  functional  ratings  less  than  half  the  time. 
Surprisingly,  perhaps,  there  was  little  difference  in  concordance  levels  for 
physical  dimensions  (which  tend  to  be  more  observable)  versus  emotional  func- 
tioning (which  tend  to  be  more  difficult  to  detect).    In  short,  there  were  a 
substantial  number  of  instances  of  disagreement  between  the  physician  and 
patient.    This  raises  the  question  (easily  answered  at  one  level)  of  what 
causes  the  discordance.    Many  patients  rate  themselves  slightly  more 
limited  than  their  physicians.    This  tendency  towards  poorer  ratings  by  patients 

runs  counter  to  results  obtained  elsewhere  which  have  indicated  that  patients 

32  33  34 

generally  estimate  their  health  more  favorably  than  do  their  physicians.    '  ' 
Usually,  the  absolute  magnitude  of  disagreement  was  small  (e.g.,  patient  would 
rate  limitation  "small"  while  physician  would  rate  "none"  or  patient  would 
rate  limitation  "large"  while  physician  would  rate  it  "medium").    This  type 
of  minor  disagreement  accounts  for  the  vast  majority  of  variation.  There 
were,  however,  297  (24%)  instances  of  major  disagreement  (e.g.,  patient  rates 
limitation  "extreme"  and  physician  rates  "none"  or  vice  versa).    The  follow- 
up  results  suggest  that  clinician  error  and  patient  error  were  about  equally 
likely  (44%  and  38%  respectively).    Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  patient  was 
rarely  cited  by  physicians  as  being  the  source  of  variation  when  major 
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disagreements  occurred. 

While  it  is  relatively  easy  to  spot  instances  of  discordance  and  to  classify 
them  as  being  minor  or  major,  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  the  actual 
meaning  that  physicians  and  patients  ascribe  to  the  different  categories  of 
functioning.    What  does  it  mean  to  a  patient  when  he  rates  his  physical  or 
emotional  limitations  during  the  past  month  as  being  medium  or  extreme?  What 
does  it  mean  to  the  physician  when  he  rates  the  patient's  functional  limita- 
tions as  medium  or  extreme?    Do  they  mean  the  same  thing  to  both  the  physician 
and  patient?    The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  given  without  doing 
further  studies  that  simultaneously  collect  quantitative  information  like  that 
reported  herein  plus  qualitative,  in-depth  information  from  both  the  physician 
and  the  patient  to  determine  what  particular  events,  actions,  situations,  or 
signs  triggered  a  particular  level  of  rating.    This  kind  of  information  will 
reveal  whether  the  physician  and  the  patient  are,  in  fact,  rating  the  same 
thing.    Perhaps  the  physicians'  ratings  of  function  are  filtered  through  the 
"disease"  model  while  the  patients  are  screened  through  the  "illness"  paradigm. 
If  so,  the  variation  would  be  explained  mostly  by  the  different  orientation 
of  physicians  and  patients. 

This  leads  to  a  second  question.    What  difference  does  level  of  agreement 
betv/een  physician  and  patient  on  the  impact  of  disease  on  functioning  make  on 
treatment  outcome  or  the  quality  of  the  doctor-patient  relationship? 

Although  this  question  cannot  be  answered  with  available  data,  it  is 
especially  important  for  primary  care  physicians  to  answer  if  they  are  tc  fill 
the  niche  in  medicine  that  relates  the  subjective  illness  experienced  by  the 
patient  to  the  objective  therapy  that  biomedical  scientists  and  sub-specialists 
have  made  possible.    The  uniqueness  of  the  role  of  the  primary  care  physician 
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stems,  in  part,  from  his  ability  to  serve  as  the  mediator  between  biomedical 
science  and  patients.    To  maximize  efficiency,  the  physician  should  understand 
fully  the  consequences  of  both  therapy  and  treatment  on  the  life  of  the 
patient  as  well  as  the  course  of  disease.    This  will  help  avoid  the  paradoxical 
situation  in  which  the  physician  rates  treatment  as  a  success  and  the  patient 
considers  it  a  failure  since  it  eroded  (or  did  not  restore)  function. 

CONCLUSION 

One  aim  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the  case  mix  of  primary  care  patients 
with  respect  to  functional  status.    The  results  help  to  expand  our  under- 
standing of  the  types  of  patients  who  visit  medical  practices.  Another 
objective  was  to  inspect  variations  between  functional  status  ratings  from 
the  patient's  and  physician's  perspective.    The  findings  document  the 
frequency  and  magnitude  of  variations  and  begin  to  provide  some  insight  into 
the  source  of  discrepancies.    Another  purpose  was  to  determine  to  what 
extent  functional  limitations  were  associated  with  patient  demographic 
characteristics,  diagnosis  and  utilization.    The  analysis  indicated  that 
functional  dis.bility  is  associated  with  multiple  factors. 

Attention  in  medicine  is  shifting  towards  measurement  of  outcomes  that 
show  the  ripples  that  disease  and  its  treatment  make  throughout  the 
patient's  life.    Perhaps  the  most  significant  finding  of  this  study  is 
that  physical  and  mental  function  can  be  easily  and  routinely  assessed 
in  primary  care  practices. 
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TABLE  1:    CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PATIENTS  IN  STUDY 


CHARACTERISTIC 


PERCENT  OF  SAMPLE    (N  =  1227) 


SEX 


Male 
Female 


33% 
67% 


AGE 

Less  Than  30 
30  -  49 
50  -  69 
70  or  Older 

EDUCATION 

Less  Than  12  Years 
High  Schoool  Graduate 
Some  College 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Married 
Other 

OCCUPATIONAL  STATUS 

Working/Homemaker 
Retired 

Unempl oyed/Student 


25% 
30% 
30% 
15% 


24% 


37% 


66% 
34% 


69% 
24% 
7% 
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TABLE  2:    PATIENTS'  RATINGS  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  EMOTIONAL  FUNCTIONING 
BY  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  OFFICE  VISITS  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNT 
OF  OFFICE  CHARGES  PER  PATIENT  PER  YEAR** 


T\/nr  Cir 

TYPE  OF 
FUNCTIONING 

PATIENTS'  RATINGS  OF  LIMITATION 

NONE 

SMALL  OR  MEDIUM 

LARGE  OR  EXTREME 

,  PHYSICAL*  . 

Average  Office  Visits 
Per  Patient  Per  Year 

3.3 

4.2 

7.3 

Average  Office  Charges 
Per  Patient  Per  Year 

$78 

$87 

$253 

(N) 

(76) 

f  95) 

(22) 

EMOTIONAL?  :j 

Average  Office  Visits 
rer  rauient  Ker  Tear 

3.1  . 

4.7 

7.0 

Average  Office  Charges 

Per  Patient  Per  Year 

$78 

$114 

$185 

i  (N) 

(80) 

(94) 

(15) 

*  Physical  Functioning:       Missing  Data  on  7  Patients 

Pearsons  r=  0.33,  p<0.001 

^Emotional  Functioning:    Missing  Data  on  9  Patients 

Pearsons  r  =  0.25,  p<0.001 


Table  based  on  ambulatory  care  visits  to  the  patients  usual  source  of  care; 
it  does  not  include  services  provided  by  other  sources  of  care. 
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*  Percents  indicate  pro 
have  been  rounded  off 

Kappa  =0.1 

TOTALS 

LARGE  OR 
EXTREME 

SMALL  OR 
MEDIUM 

NONE 

'  PATIENTS' 
i          RATINGS  OF 
LIMITATION 
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APPENDIX  ONE 


Figure  A  describes  some  of  the  properties  of  the  adult  health  status  scales 
selected  for  use  in  this  study  to  measure  physical  and  mental  function.  These 
scales  were  developed  and  field  tested  by  the  Rand  Corporation  as  part  of  its 
Health  Insurance  Study.    The  scales  were  designed  to  be  sensitive  to  medical 
care  and  have  established  reliability  and  validity.    The  scales  are  still 
being  refined  by  Rand  to  improve  their  theoretical  basis  and  psychometric 
characteristics.    The  scales  selected  for  this  study  were  reasonable  choices 
at  the  time,  but  it  is  expected  that  Rand  will  make  better  measures  available 
in  the  future. 
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USE  OF  AN  INTER-PRACTICE  MEDICAL  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 
TO  OEVELOP  A  DATA-BASED  CLINICAL  COST-CONSCIOUSNESS 
CURRICULUM  IN  FAMILY  MEDICINE  SETTINGS 

I.    GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES 

The  overall  goal  of  the  seminar  is  to  demonstrate  the  application  of 
data  from  an  inter-practice  medical  information  system  to  teach  clinical 
cost-consciousness — the  impact  of  clinical  decision-making  on  the  costs 
of  medical  care--to  medical  students  and  residents  in  family  medicine 
settings.    The  major  objectives  of  the  seminar  are: 

A.  to  describe  the  inter-practice  medical  information  system, 

B.  to  present  examples  of  the  educational  materials  we  are 
incorporating  into  our  teaching, 

C.  to  discuss  specific  techniques  for  teaching  clinical  cost- 
consciousness  in  clinical  settings,  and 

D.  to  encourage  discussion  and  exchange  of  information  re- 
garding the  teaching  of  clinical  cost-consciousness. 

II.  BACKGROUND 

Since  private  physicians  make  decisions  which  control  50%  to  80%  of  the 
health  care  dollar  in  a  milieu  characterized  by  price  variation  and 
clinical  uncertainty,  educational  strategies  which  provide  cost-oriented 
learning  experiences  based  on  real  life  data  offer  an  important  contri- 
bution to  medical  education.    In  response  to  this  we  have  developed  a 
data-based  cost-consciousness  curriculum  for  medical  students  participat- 
ing in  a  required  community  based  primary  care  clerkship.    The  cornerstone 
of  the  educational  approach  we  are  implementing  consists  of  on-site  cost 
awareness  teaching  sessions  involving  preceptors  and  students.  Cost- 
related  issues,  generated  by  the  practice's  own  data,  are  the  focus  of 
discussion.    A  variety  of  learning  experiences  are  available  to  the 
student  preceptor  thorugh  an  educational  packet  which  contains  teaching/ 
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The  learning  .packet  is  designed  as  a  guide  or  reference—not  as  a  text— 
and  may  be  modified  by  the  individual  preceptor  to  suit  his/her  teaching 
style.    It  contains  a  set  of  teaching  materials,  derived  largely  from 
data  produced  by  the  Primary  Care  Cooperative  Information  Project  which 
allows  the  preceptor  to  comfortably  and  knowl edgeably  introduce  issues 
of  cost  with  medical  students  and/or  family  medicine  residents  during 
the  ordinary  course  of  precepting.    Since  this  data  comes  from  the  pre- 
ceptors' own  practices  and  from  other  similar  practices  which  participate 
in  the  COOP  Project,  it  has  real  and  immediate  applicability  to  the 
learners. 

4 

Several  types  of  practice-based  data  can  be  presented  such  as: 

*  procedure  frequencies  and  charges 

*  percent  of  patients  by  type  of  insurance  coverage 

*  variation  of  visit  charges  among  primary  care  physicians+ 

— for  selected  patient  groups 
—for  common  office  procedures 
--for  selected  chronic  problems 

Seminar  participants  will  receive  examples  of  the  learning  packets  to 

discuss  and  critique.    We  will  focus  on  the  types  of  student  assignments 

which  this  approach  makes  possible  and  which  can  involve  the  students  and 

residents  as  active  learners.    These  include  chart  reviews  of  selected 

patients  and  cost-related  results  of  selected  COOP  inter-practice  clinical 

and  management  studies. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 

There  is  an  obvious  need  for  increasing  instruction  in  clinical  cost- 
consciousness  and  teachers  of  family  medicine  should  become  more  in- 
volved in  this  area.    The  value  of  the  COOP  approach  as  a  demonstration 

+Figure  1— illustrative  example  of  COOP  Data  showing  inter-practice 
variation  in  charges. 

Figure  2--copy  of  the  patient  encounter  form  used  to  gather  data 
for  the  COOP  Project. 
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model  lies  in  its  ability  to  place  the  awesome  and  confusing  national 
figures  on  the  costs  of  medical  care  in  the  context  of  the  practice 
setting  and  clinical  decision-making  with  respect  to  specific  patients. 
According  to  a  recent  AAMC  survey  of  U.S.  medical  schools,  virtually  no 
cost-containment  education  efforts  are  underway  in  community-based 
primary  care  settings.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  seminar,  participants 
will  be  familiar  with  a  variety  of  techniques  for  teaching  clinical 
cost-consciousness  in  family  medicine  settings  and  understand  the  con- 
tribution a  medical  information  system  can  make  to  the  development  of 
educational  materials  in  this  area. 
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Figure  1  PRIMARY  CARE  COOPERATIVE  INFORMATION  PROJECT 


Comparative  Summary 
Private  Practices  Only 
January  -  June  1980 


Highest 


Second 
Hiahest 


Second 
Lov/est 


Lowest 


of  on-site  visits 
which  are: 
routine  -  9025 
intermediate  -  9026 
brief  -  9023 
complete  eval  -  9030 
annual  physicial  -  9040 


68% 


16% 
9% 
14% 


67% 
11% 
14% 


5% 


46% 

•J  /3 

"5  0/ 

•J  /O 

0% 
0% 


41% 
•30/ 

1% 

0% 
0% 


Fees  for  office  x  visit 
procedures : 
routine  -  9025 
intermediate  -  9026 
brief.  -  9023 
complete  eval  -  9030 
annual  physical  -  9040 


$20 
$30 
$12 
$65 
$45 


$19 
$27 
$12 
$50 
$43 


$12 
$17 
$  9 
$25 
$35 


$12 
$14 
$  7 
$25 
$22 


Average  charge  per  patient 
over  6  months: 
all  patients 
all  3-8 
males  15-19 
females  50-55 
all  75+ 


$48 
$33 
$30 
$56 
$58 


$47 
$29 
$30 
$43 
$56 


$24 
$19 
$17 
$30 
$32 


$23 
$17 
$15 
$29 
$27 


Average  visits  per  patient 
over  6  months  with: 
chronic  schemic  heart 

disease  (412) 
hypertension  (401) 
arthritis  (713  or  715) 


3.9 
3.9 
4.3 


3.8 
3.1 
3.4 


2.8 
2.4 
2.4 


2.6 
1.4 
1.5 


Other: 


Average  visi ts/MD/Monday  29 
%  payment  at  time  of  visit  54 


25 
52 


10 
6 


charge  =  visit  charge  only,  i.e.  no  ancillary  charges  included 
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